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ANCESTORS 


GERTRUDE ATHERTON 


A great American novel of the old San Fran- 
cisco. Mrs. Atherton has presented California 
with all its ancestral beauty and pride embodied 
in a high-bred young girl. The city, with its 
teeming life, glows and lives in these pages, and 
is really as great a part of the drama as are the 
characters in the foreground, leading to a mov- 
ing and impressive climax in the San Francisco 
earthquake. The greatest work Mrs. Atherton 
has done is Ancestors. 


Price $1.75 
HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 
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THE TRUTH ABOUT 
THE NAVY 


Have We an Effective 
Battle Fleet or Not? 


A REPLY TO SOME RECENT CHARGES 
By CHARLES B. BREWER 


Formerly Chief Draughtsman of the Bureau of 
Construction and Repair of the United States 
Navy Department, and Member of the Society 
of Naval Architects and Marine Engineers. 














































THE PRINCIPLES 
OF MONEY 
AND BANKING 


By CHARLES A. CONANT 


In the demand for literature on financial 
subjects, this work deserves special con- 
sideration. A chapter of the second vol- 
ume is specially devoted to “ The Origins 
of Crises,” in which much is set forth that 
anticipates present conditions. Another 
chapter, on “ The Management of Crises,” 
anticipates the recent steps taken by the 
banks and the Treasury to afford relief to 
the money market. 

This book was among the first to point 
out the danger of making large loans on 
securities pushed upward by speculation 
to inflated values. 


Two Volumes Price, $4.00 net 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 














STORIES OF 
SYMPHONIC MUSIC 


A Guide to Modern Orchestral Programme-Music 


By LAWRENCE GILMAN 


Musie Critie of ‘‘ Harper’s Weekly ” 


This book fills a genuine need of the music-lover, for 
it offers in compact, accessible, and easily intelligible 
form information which will help him to listen under- 
standingly to the music of an orchestral concert. It 
presents clearly and without technical analysis the 
poetic or pictorial or dramatic basis of every important 
example of programme-music in the symphonic reper- 
toire, putting the reader in possession of information 
which will enable him to listen comprehendingly, for 
example, to a symphoriy by Berlioz, an overture by 
Mendelssohn, a symphonic poem by Liszt, or a tone- 
poem by Strauss or Debussy. 


“The best thing for every concert-goer to do is to get a copy of Mr. 
Gilman’s book and prepare himself beforehand.’"—N. Y. Evening Post. 


“From Berlioz and Liszt and Raff and Wagner, down to the latest 
works of Strauss, d’Indy, Debussy, Sibelius, Rimsky-Korsakoff, Elgar, 
Chadwick, and Converse, with many others that will occur to concert- 
goers, Mr. Gilman has left nothing that has any claim to the attention 
of music-lovers. . . . It is a useful and interesting book.” 

—The New Music Review. 


“A valuable contribution to the music-lover’s library.” 
—Chicago Post. 


Price, $1.25 net. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS 
FRANKLIN SQUARE, - - NEW YORK 
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COMMENT 


Brother Bryan May Relent 

THERE was a newspaper report last week that Brother 
Bryan would not insist upon running if too many members 
of the National Democratic Committee disapproved. If a 
third, or even less, of them lined up to dissuade him, he 
might refrain, the papers said. But later came word from 
him that the report wasn’t so. Nevertheless, there are sound 
reasons why Brother Bryan should prefer to assist at a 
Democratic victory rather than be undisputed leader to defeat. 
To be the head man at a wake is glory while it lasts, but after 
the interment one has only a headache to show for it. 


Bryan and His Party 

What is the attitude of the Democratic party towards Mr. 
3rYAN? On this subject there is abundant evidence; the amount 
of it is increasing, and in character it is becoming more con- 
vineing. In his Commoner Mr. Bryan denies that he is seek- 
ing to force himself upon the party, and in a recent speech he 
intimates that the party is running after him, and coyly 
assures it that it will be able to catch him. This is persi- 
flage unworthy of a serious man. Mr. Bryan is seeking the 
nomination; his friends are enlisted in the work; he is so 
much in earnest that he vituperates and he slanders his op- 
ponents. In another and more recent number of the Com- 
moner he charges them with belonging to “The System.” 
Thus he adopts the tactics of Mr. Roosevert. By “The 
System,” Mr. Bryan and Mr. Roosrvetrt mean the owners 
of property, the corporations, the business men and financiers 
of the country, who have also been designated as “ malefactors 
of wealth.” The party friends of the President have learned 
that wholesale—even unintended—abuse of a class has re- 
sulted in disaster, and that indulgence in it has been a 
political blunder. Mr. Bryan has not , learned this. He 
continues to think that the White House is best or most 
easily to be reached by a class war. Tis abuse of individual 
opponents is one way of conducting such a war; it is also 
a confession not only of his longing for the Democratic 
nomination, but of his fear that the chance of receiving it 
is slipping away from him. The man who finds it easy and 
pertinent to his condition to assert that men like JosePH 
Puuirzer and Joun C. Hrupume. are slaves of the “money 
power,” and are also governed by personal hatred of him, is 
in that parlous frame of mind which indicates fear of a 
coming disaster, and it is time that a man of Mr. Bryan’s 
intelligence should see that he is likely to lose his dearest 


wish. When may a man be said to be trying to foree him- 
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self upon his party? When he is endeavoring to secure jis 
nomination by meretricious methods, by noise, by wild d.- 
nunciation of his competitors or of his erities, by seckii 
to obtain coutrol of the convention by a mob of his own aid- 
herents, by any method rather than by submitting his merits 
to the calm discussion of the party and its convention. 


The Party’s View 

There is no Democrat or Republican who is eapable «: 
forming an opinion upon political conditions who | 
lieves that Mr. Bryan can be elected; who does not reali 
that his nomination would be practically the abandonment 
of the contest by the Democratic party; who is not assure 
that Wooprow Witson would command against Tarr, J, 
F OLLETTE, or any of logical ” suceessor of RooseEvELtT, a very 
considerable portion of the sincere Republican conservative 
vote; that he would command against Cannon the large and 
growing anti-DincLey Republican vote; that his chances would 
be as good as those ef Governor Hucuers. It was agreed hy 
all whose opinion on the subject is worth reckoning with 
that there are other Democrats—Harmon, Gray, JotnNsovy, 
and two or three Southerners—who would carry more States 
than Mr. Bryan could carry. This conviction, long possessing 
thoughtful Democratie minds, has shaken the faith of certain 
of Mr. Bryan’s warm followers who usually have no time 
to think on purely practical subjects, and it is influencing 
the rank and file of the party. The Philadelphia Record 
asserts that “an announcement by WILLIAM JENNINGS Bry 
of his retirement as a candidate for President would put life 
into the Democratic party, would enthuse several million 
voters who are at present apathetic.” This fully explains 
the attitude of the party. It does not believe that Mr. Bryay 
has the ghost of a chance to be elected; the larger part of 
the party is opposed to his policies; some particularly ob- 
streperous Democrats—like Joun Trexpie Graves and others 
~-have heretofore shouted for Roosevett and Bryan, thus 
indicating recognition of the identity of the political phi- 
losophy accepted by the two, but there were never enough 
of them to nominate such a ticket in a Democratie conven- 
tion, any more than there are now enough of them to nomi- 
nate Bryan as the heir of Roosevett. But Mr. Bryan seeks 
the nomination in such guise. Let him and his foolish 
friends sueceed in convincing all Democrats that he seeks 
to be their candidate as a second Roosevett, and his chance 
will disappear from his own dreams. Mr. Bryan, in view 
of the prevailing conditions, cannot force himself upon the 
Democratic party as the perpetual destroyer of all its op- 
portunities; and if he cannot do this he cannot be nomi- 
nated; we repeat that suicide does not follow deliberation. 


Marse Henry Has Stopped Thinking 

As late as January 18 Marse Henry still refused to take 
courage. Being asked if he thought Bryan would be nomi- 
nated, he said, as reported in the New York Times: “I don’t 
think anything about it. I do not look on the nomination 
of Bryan for the Presidency as a possibility or a probability. 
Tt is an accomplished fact.” Perhaps it was an accomplished 
fact at the time when Colonel Warterson recognized it, 
but it is one thing for a fact to be accomplished and another 
for it to stay so. Often enough it is harder to keep a fact 
in the condition of establishment than to retire it and launch 
a new one. 


Too Hard a Job 

Senator Brevertpce has’ introduced the tariff commission 
Will, the reasons for which he set forth in his magazine dis- 
cussion with Mr. Bryan. The bill is based upon the theory 
that the tariff shall remain protective; that the government 
shall continue the socialistic effort to husband business; 
to make profitable enterprises to which national conditions 
are adverse; that statutes shall still seek to remedy the in- 
competency of individuals and the niggardly denials of na- 
ture; that, in a word, the supreme end of the tariff shall 
continue to be paternalistic. Senator Bevertpce admits that 
Congress is not equal to the task, and favors the appointment 
of a commission to be composed of a producer, a customs 
lawyer, an administrator of customs laws, some one familiar 
with foreign customs laws, and an economist or statistician. 
All of these may easily be high protectionists, and only two 
of them are at all likely to be men who will regard the prob- 
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iom from the point of view of the consumer. These commis- 
sioncrs are to gather and arrange information for Congress, 
which is presumably to act upon it in legislating. It is in 
this way that Mr. Brvermce proposes to eliminate politics 
from tariff legislation. If the bill should become a law, 
Mr. Bevertoce would be among the first to discover that 
his effort had been futile. As long as tariff laws are made 
for the purpose of aiding any kind of business, so long will 
those who are engaged in the business invest part of, their 
capital in polities. Congress in this instance, for example, 
would change the tariff law, or make a new law, with an 
eye to votes and campaign contributions, the information 
and observations of the commission to the contrary notwith- 
standing. The only practicable way to reform the tariff 
js to pass a law. not for special interests, but for the general 
welfare. Such a law would necessarily ke a tax law for 
revenue, and would consult the general welfare. Humanly 
speaking, it is quite as impossible for a commission as it is 
for Congress to make a fair tariff law which shall be mainly 
protective. The task is beyond human power. While the 
effort to shut out politics might ke sublime, it would be 
impracticable. The tariff as it stands ought now to remain 
in polities until the policy of the country is changed, and is 
supplemented by laws which shall regard the welfare of the 
whole, the majority being the consumers. The friends of 
the Dinctzy law are not competent to revise it; only those 
who comprehend the evil of its underlying principle should 
Le entrusted with the task of tariff reform. 


Opposition to the Aldrich Bill 

The West is protesting against the proposed emergency 
currency of the Anpricu bill, as we predicted that it would. 
The presidents of the Chicago banks especially are against 
it. The reasons with which they seek to sustain this opposi- 
tion are, speaking generally, applicable to the original na- 
tional bank act, and one of the presidents frankly says that 
that law, which has so long been regarded as the provider 
of an exceptionally sound paper currency, ought to have 
been entitled, “An act to provide an artificial market for 
government bonds,” and he adds that the Atpricn bill might 
for the same reason be entitled, “ An act to’ provide an arti- 
ficial market fer municipal and railroad bonds.” In brief, 
the argument is that when the emergency arises for which 
the new issue of currency is provided by the bill the 
banks will be called upon to purchase the necessary bonds in 
the market. This is a fundamental objection, and, as we have 
said, goes to the soundness of our existing bank currency 
system. When the national banks were established, the State 
banks were told that their circulating medium was to be 
taxed out of existence, and that if they desired to issue notes 
they must procure a national charter and purchase govern- 
ment bonds. The notes thus issued were, and are, sound, 
but they have always cost a good deal. So it is to be with 
the emergency currency. The objection made by the Chicago 
banks is intelligible, but it is aside from the immediate 
question. Granted an existing bond-secured currency, and 
granted, further, the impossibility of revolutionizing our sys- 
tem, what is to be done in order to put an end to currency: 
famines? Let us admit that the present system is bad, 
but is it so bad that we are justified in refusing to adopt 
a measure that will put an end to currency famines unless 
we can at the same time also put an end to bond-secured 
bank notes? Shall we continue to insist upon the continuance 
of an’ unscientific and unelastic system unless we ean secure 
one that is perfectly scientific, or shall we at least improve 
the unscientific system by making it elastic? It should be 
added that the supporters of the Atpricu bill are as well 
aware as the critics of the West of the true character of the 
measure, and that they ‘vould weleome a better system if it 
were possible to obtain ovie. Would the Senators and Repre- 
sentatives from the West support a better measure—say, for 
example, the Fowter bill! Serious and intelligent discussion 
of this bill is growing. especially in the South and East. 


A Pregnant Opinion 

The Cireuit Court of Appeals of the Eighth Cireuit has 
just emitted an opinion, which was written by Circuit Judge 
Savporn, in the ease of the Butler Brothers Shoe Company 
v. The United States Rubber Company. It is not necessary 
for our purpose to enter with much particularity into the 
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The 
company, which was acting as its 
factor in Denver, and the shoe company defended on con- 
stitutional grounds an action for the reeovery of the sum 


details of the immediate rubber 


shipped goods to the shoe 


litigation. company 


due to the rubber company. The Constitution of Colorado 
forbids any foreign corporation from exercising any cor- 
porate power, or from doing any business, or from 
euting or defending any suit in the State unless it files 
eertain papers and pays certain fees. The rubber com- 
pany, by the shipment of goods to the company, 
so the court held, was not transacting the 
State of Colorado; but admitting that it was, it was also 
held by the court that the State of Colorado could not exact 
the fees provided by its Constitution and statutes. The court 
further held that no State can prevent any foreign corporation 
from carrying on interstate ecommerce within its borders, or 
obstruct or burden it; that the foreign corporation has the 
right to exercise within the State every corporate power 
essential to the conduct of such interstate commerce, the laws 
of the State to the contrary notwithstanding; that if the 
foreign corporation is forbidden by the State, as a condition 
precedent to its doing business within the State, to remove 
actions against it from the State to the Federal courts, such 
prohibition is invalid; the cases may be thus removed not- 
withstanding. This opinion is especially -valuable for its 
liberal citation of the eases of the United States Supreme 
Court bearing on the subject. The law commented upon is, 
in its application, similar, if not the same, as that involved 
in the Alabama railroad There the State has been 
seeking to obstruct and burden interstate commerce, while 11 
has even undertaken tc revoke the license of an interstate rail- 
road on the ground that it had removed eases against it to 
the Federal courts.. This is the right of the road as a citizen, 
and it cannot be denied to it by the State, nor can the State 
enforce the road’s direct or indirect acceptance of the eondi- 
tion that it shall surrender its right in order to obtain an- 
other right—that of earrying on interstate commerce within 
the State of Alabama. No one ean read the excerpts cited 
in Judge Sanporn’s opinion and not recognize that the inter- 
state roads have the right to transact such business within 
any State, and to remove to the Federal courts from foreign 
State courts any eases that may be brought against them; 
and that no State has the right to interfere in the slightest 
degree with either right. 


prose- 


shoe 
business in 


eases. 


The Republican Candidacy 

The President has announced that his candidate will be 
nominated on the first ballot. This is the regular thing to 
say of the favorite, and it is occasionally a wise thing for a 
campaign manager to say it. The manager may not be in- 
different to what he says; he is so easily carried away by 
feeling, that with him very often emotions are mistaken for 
reasoning. Secretary Tarr must be nominated on the first 
ballot if he is nominated at all; and, for a like reason, Bryan 
must be nominated on the first ballot or suffer defeat. Neither 
is likely to gain strength on subsequent ballotings; indeed, 
neither can grow by deliberation. Secretary Tart is respected 
and liked by a good many people. He has made some sensible 
speeches; he has done some excellent deeds; he has displayed 
unusual energy and enterprise; but he has sought chiefly to 
induce the Republican party to nominate him because he 
is the administrator of Mr. Roosrvert’s policies and their 
defender, and because he would carry them on if he were 
elected to the succession. Some of the minor policies the 
country favors, and so does the Werkty, but the greater 
policies are, we think, hostile to our Federal government and 
to the will of the country. More firmly than any man ex- 
cept Mr. Roosevett, Mr. Tart believes in revolutionizing the 
character of the government, and in transforming the Federal 


republic into a national republie like France. He accepts, 
with conviction of their advisability, the stronger views of 


Mr. Rooseve.t, and would do all in his power to put them 
in operation—to centralize power at Washington by depriving 
the States of powers which they possess under the law, and 
which they may exercise much more to the advantage of their 
several communities than could the Federal government. He 
accepts, and in his time has acted upon, the theory that the 
Federal power may be increased and added to by judicial 
“constructions.” He favors the use of this power, so gained, 
for the enervating of the States and their citizens by pater- 
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nalism. Ile is for a patristic civil government, if we may 
transfer the ecclesiastical word in order to suggest the image 
of a political hierarchy. Mr. Tarr might, indeed, be a wiser 
father of “his people” than Mr. Roosrvett has been, or pos- 
sibly could be; but do the American people desire any father? 
When was it that they lost the power to conduct their own 
affairs ? ' 


The Opposition to Mr. Taft 

Speaking generally and broadly, all of Mr. Tart’s opponents 
in the Republican party, except Senator La FouLLerre, oppose 
Mr. Tarv’s centralizing and patristic notions, some more 
and some less. Governor Tlucuers, for example, is utterly 
antagonistic, by nature and education, to any scheme that, 
by indirection and usurpation, would permit the Federal 
government to do what New York is rightfully doing; and, it 
may be added, the State is doing its task so much better than 
the United States possibly could that Governor Hucues 
would not seek to accomplish by amendment what Mr. Tarr 
would attempt by construction. Senator Foraker, too, is 
opposed to any State control of private business, any control 
beyond the proper regulation which would have for its end 
the compulsion of fair and honorable dealing. Speaker Can- 
NON is a communist, or socialist, only on the tariff question. 
Like a good many other Republicans, he has been brought up 
with the idea that the Republican party cannot carry elections 
except with the aid of the campaign contribution of the pro- 
tected interests, but he does not believe in government owner- 
ship or control of railroads; nor in Federal licenses to State 
corporations in order that they may carry on interstate com- 
merce. He is not wholly opposed to the law as recently laid 
down by the Supreme Court which relates with lucid vigor 
the rights of the States. Leaving Senator Foraker out of 
view, on a familiar political theory, which, of course, applies 
to Secretary Tarr, it is clear that if the Republican conven- 
tion is dominated by the radicals whose power has been in- 
creased by the words, the deeds, and the influence of Mr. 
Roosevett, Senator La Fotierre will best satisfy the party’s 
ideal; if the stand-patters control, Speaker Cannon will be 
the strongest man, for he is the incarnation of the party’s 
economic folly; if the middle of the way men prevail, Gov- 
ernor Hucurs will be nominated. Secretary Tarr labors 
under the great difficulty that, appealing personally and espe- 
cially to no element of the party, he is a candidate ordered 
by the administration. 


The Colleges and Their Sports 

The faculty of Harvard voted, on January 7, to send to 
the president and fellows of Harvard College, the committee 
on athletic sports, and to each college represented in the 
Association of Colleges in New England, the following ex- 
pression of opinion: “That in the opinion of this faculty 
the number of intercollegiate contests should be largely re- 
duced.” Football has been reformed with considerable suc- 
cess, and though it may easily fall again into evil ways, it 
is at present a better and less objectionable game than it was 
three years ago, sc that there is no immediate agitation of 
the expediency of abolishing it. But the whole matter of 
American intercollegiate sport is, in a quiet way, very much 
under discussion and a subject of current rumination by 
many observers who think that it is overdone and needs re- 
straint. The great intercollegiate games of the year, espe- 
cially the football games, are taken too hard. It makes too 
much difference who wins or loses them. Public interest in 
them is somewhat too intense, and makes the newspapers talix 
too much about them. They began forty or fifty years ago 
as a means to an end, as a natural outgrowth of a rising in- 
terest in athletic exercises in the colleges, and as a means 
of stimulating and broadening that interest. How much the 
collegians of the fifties and early sixties needed stimulation 
of that sort is hard to appreciate in these times, when the 
pendulum has swung so far the other way, but we have eye- 
witness testimony about it from Emerson, GeorcE WILLIAM 
Curtis, and others (see Ruoprs’s Hislory of the United States, 
Vol. II.), who deplored the physical state of the college stu- 
dents and other young gentlemen of that day. So when the 
interest in sports began in the colleges it met a clamorous 
want, and the early games and races hetween the students 
of the older colleges were both pleasant in themselves and 
useful in helping along a very valuable movement. 
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A Means that Became an End 

3ut now what was a means seems to have become an end, 
Instead of intercollegiate contests for the encouragement of 
college athletics, we have something more nearly like college 
athletics for the sake of winning intercollegiate contests, 
And we are even told that the two interests, instead of work- 
ing together for. good, have come to conflict, because the 
present exacting standards of intercollegiate competition make 
for a partial separation from the mass of students of groups 
of specialists who devote the main part of their energies to 
preparation for the events in which they represent their col- 
lege, while the mass of students, deprived of the stimulating 
company of these athletic leaders in their sports, tend to 
leave the whole business of outdoor sports to their fellows 
who excel in them. The extent to which this happens can 
easily be exaggerated, but it does happen considerably. The 
interest of the undergraduate world is far too much con- 
centrated on the intercollegiate contests, to the prejudice of 
general interest and participation in the local games of each 
college, of which the modest aim is merely exercise and whole- 
some pleasure. 


Contests Won by Graduates 

Behind the vote of the Harvard faculty there is the recogni- 
tion that the intercollegiate contests are not serving quite 
the purpose they ought to serve. But there are curious 
difficulties about putting them to rights. The endowed Kast- 
ern colleges are governed largely in large matters of policy 
by the opinions of their graduates, who in most eases clect 
representatives to their boards of trustees or overseers. The 
graduates are enormously interested in the intercollegiate 
competitions, and no group of graduates is easily persuaded 
that there is anything amiss with them so long as their own 
college keeps its end up or more in the competitions. The 
truth is, undoubtedly, that it is the graduates who really do 
the winning, because in the great intercollegiate contests 
the training and teaching of winning teams and crews call 
for a systematic method, continued steadily year after year, 
the maintenance of which requires maturity of judgment, 
experience, foresight, and authority such as are quite incom- 
patible with the youth, distracted attention, and imperma- 
nence of undergraduate students. By the time an under- 
eraduate learns his business as an athlete he is out of college. 
The undergraduates can supply the players and the oarsmen, 
but if victories are to be. won, the brains and the method must 
be furnished chiefly by the graduates, or such teachers as 
they furnish. It may be said that it is unimportant who 
wins the intercollegiate games, and so it is. But no college 
likes to-see its men beaten overmuch. It is important to the 
great Eastern universities to keep their lamps shining in the 
West, and draw students from there and from the South, 
and so correct their tendency to become local institutions. 
To this end the advertising value of success in sports, though 
not as great as is supposed, does still amount to something, 
and it does not help the reputation of a great college that 
engages in intereoliegiate sports at all to be habitually beaten 
in them. It has to choose, finally, whether to pay the price 
of victory, or to restrict its participation in intercollegiate 
contests. 


Fewer Contests Proposed 

It is the latter alternative that the Harvard faculty seems 
to prefer, and it is the one that all the colleges in the 
end are likely to be forced to adopt. Where the group of 
contestants is strictly limited, the conditions of sport— 
length and method of preparation, gate money, paid coaches, 
and the like—can be more easily controlled by agreement 
than when the group is large. And the smaller the group, 
the less public concern there is as to who wins in any match, 
the less strain on individual contestants, and the less sacrifice 
of prestige by any college that is convinced that intercollegiate 
contests are overdone and resolves to crowd them back where 
they belong. Whether the Harvard graduates are ready yet 
to back up their faculty, and how far the other New England 
colleges share the feeling that the Harvard vote implies, are 
yet to be seen. We believe, however, that in the end the Har- 
vard suggestion of fewer contests, which implies smaller groups 
of contestants, will win in all the colleges, because in all of 
them the excess that it aims to correct is recognized by all 
the more thoughtful observers. 
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Edmund Clarence Stedman 
By Henry Mills Alden 


Tue sudden death of Mr. StepMAN, January 18, removed from 
us the last of that triad of American poets—StToppARD, ALDRICH, 
and STEDMAN—naturally grouped togetner, because in their old 
New York days, in the fifties, they were personally acqua:n‘ed 
and had the same associates, worked under the same conditions, 
all of them just beginning their careers at a time when the 
writers Who made our earliest literature—IRvING and Cooper and 
Por—were passing away, and those of the New England group— 
Wuittier, Ho~tMes, EMERSON, LOWELL, and LONGFELLOW—had 
reached their maturity. There were others who were also at that 


time winning their first laurels in those New York days—GEorRGE - 


WittiAM CurTIS, BAYARD Taytor, DoNALp G. MitcineLtt, WALT 
WuirMAN, and WILLIAM WINTER. But the three poets we men- 
tioned at the start are always thought of together by all American 
readers. They in a distinctive sense maimtained the traditions of 
English poetry with which WuitMaANn had broken from the first. 
How little while ago we were looking upon them as our young 
poets, and comparing their work with that of their elders! Now 
they too have passed. 

Of these three STEDMAN was, if not the most ardently. still 
the most steadfastly, pledged to poetry by the bond as well as thie 
cift of song—that bond 


“ Severe as fate, fixed and unchangeable.” 


He spoke of the poet as one “to whom rhythmic phrases come as 
the natural utterance of his extremest hope, regret, devotion. 
... At the rarest crises he finds that, without and even beyond 
his will, life and death and all things dear and sacred are made 
auxiliary to the compulsive purpose of his art.” This was his own 
case, “the poet’s lot.” When he did not write poetry itself it 
was about poetry and poets that he seemed bound to write. His 
illuminative comment and creative criticism, in his treatises on 
the Victorian and American poets, and his genial and clear an- 
alysis of the elements of poetry are invaluable contributions to 
literature. 

In this respect STEDMAN was the natural successor to LOWELL, 
if without his lambent light and humor, also without his frequent 
whimsicality; he is firmer and more direct in his interpretation, 
with a more classic mould. His sure insight made him the best 
of anthologists. While wisely academic, as the scholar must be, 
if the sanity of culture is to be preserved, his poetic sensibility 
was the ground of plastic thought and judgment, of which 
modernity was the characteristic trait. 

It was an optimistic modernity. While others were bewailing 
materialistic and other influences which in our time seem not 
merely to vex the poet’s mind, but to suppress poetry itself, he 
neither distrusted the present nor despaired of the future. His 
close study of the Victorian poets inspired him with enthusiasm 
aud a dauntless hope. In an age in which the-iconoclasm of sci- 
ence was at its worst he thought of it as at its best, requiring a 
beneficent rather than an injurious readjustment to its dispensa- 
tion on the part of the poet and artist, who “keep pace with it, 
even forestall it, so that each new wonder leads to greater things, 
and the so-called doom of art is a victorious transition: 


“Tf my bark sinks ‘tis to another sea.” 


As to materialism, ‘the practical eagerness of the age has so 
nearly satisfied its motive as to beget the intellectual and xsthetic 
needs to which beauty is the purveyor.” 

In this same chapter from which [ have quoted, on “ The Future 
of American Poetry,’ StepMAN says: ‘“ Our keynote assuredly 
should be that of freshness and joy; the sadness of declining 
races only, has the beauty of natural pathos. There is no cause 
for morbidly introspective verse—no need, I hope, for dilettante- 
ism—in this brave country of ours for centuries to come.” This 
is distinctively STEDMAN’s keynote in his own poetry, which has 
the Hellenic directness and is as pellucid as Helicon. We do 
noi see that any limitation is thus imposed upon it; but 7f there 
is any such limitation, it has its compensatory excellence in the 
poct’s lithe and buoyant spirit. SrepMAN inherits rather from 
SHELLEY than from TENNYSON or from LANDOR, whom he so much 
admired. That SHELLEY was his earliest inspiration is intimated 
in his “ Ariel,” written for the centenary of that poet’s birth, 
and, I think, the finest tribute ever paid to his genius. 


“What joy it was to haunt some antique shade 

Lone as thine echo, and to wreak my youth 

Upon thy song.—to feel the throbs whieh made 
Thy bliss, thy ruth,— : 

And thrill I knew not why, and dare to feel 
Myself an heir unknown 
To lands the poet treads alone 

Ere to his soul the gods their presence quite reveal.” 


Like SHELLEY, STEDMAN inclined rather to the direct lyric than 
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him, 


to the more involved sonnet. But one sonnet written by 


* Mors Benifica,’ beginning 
“Give me to die unwitting of the day,” 


is now pathetically recalled. 

He was, above all, the poet of heroic action and adventure. At 
least, these themes most stirred him to strong verse. Perhaps his 
experience as a war correspondent with the Army of the Potomac 
may have first kindled the martial enthusiasm which rang so clear 
in many of his early lvrics; but poems like that on Morgan, 
the buccaneer, show how native to him was the spirit of adventure. 
After all, it is the free disport of his faney in his poems of lighter 
vein, like his “ Pan in Wall Street,” that mest delights us. He 


made his first impression with “The Diamond Wedding,” pub- 
lished in the New York 7'ribune when he was barely twenty. The 
keen and brilliant delineation, with a surprise at every turn, 


which marked that poem, has been the striking characteristic of 
all his verse. 

Mr. SrepMAN, with all his scholarly tastes and his supreme 
devotion to the poetie art, was natively a man of action. This 
led him into the adventure of finance early in the sixties. He often 
expressed his preference for this kind of relief to the literary lite 
rather than for sedentary occupation in any professionally literary 
capacity. 

STEDMAN'S career covers essentially, within the compass of a 
single lifetime, the whole period of American literature. The op- 
portunities thus given him for association with these of his own 
guild he from the first eagerly embraced, and he was always 


-in the front of every undertaking in the interests of American 


literature and authorship. More than any other of cur writers, 
he has gone out of his way to give help and encouragement to 
young authors in whom his quick and sympathetic insight dis- 
covered the promise of genius. Ife has done this in no perfunctory 
way or without discrimination, and the sequel has always con- 
firmed his prevision. His letters to even the least intimate of 
his acquaintances, whether written in response or of his own 
motion, and in whatever stress of care or business, were 
casual or hurried, never niggard in expression, but in full and 
A man so worthy in 


never 


positive terms as bounteous as his nature. 
all ways of love and admiration is for such generosity more 
especially beloved. 





The Proposed London Pageant 


AMERICANS who visit the British metropolis next summer will 
have an opportunity of seeing the most impressive historical pageant 
that has ever been witnessed. It will be recalled that last year a 
number of ancient English towns undertook to interpret. their 
history to the eye in a number of scenes which reproduced the 
customs, manners, and costumes of various epochs. The series of 
historic revivals culminated in the Oxford pageant, wherein the 
university town of PLANTAGENET, of Tupor, of Stuart, and of 
Hanoverian times was vividly depicted. All such exhibitions, 
however, will be outshone immeasurably next July by the exposi- 
tions of London's past, for which preparations have been already 
begun upon a vast scale. ‘To say nothing of legends which connect 
the city with the fall of Troy, and subsequently tell us of a 
British King Lup, whose name survives in Ludgate, the verifiable 
history of London goes back some eighteen hundred years. We 
shall behold, for example, a pictorial representation of the colony of 
Londinium. when the town was Roman and pagan, and when a 
temple of Diana stood on the site ot St. Paul’s Cathedral. The 
industries, the commerce, the amusements, and the dress of the 
Roman colonists will be exemplified. The spectacle would not be 
complete without a gladiatorial show, or without a force of legion- 
aries, equipped with shields, spears. and javelins, setting forth on 
one of the indestructible Roman roads to repel a barbarian in- 
vasion on the far northern border. A proconsul attended by his 
lictors will be seen once more in London streets; and the litters in 
which Roman matrons were korne upon the shoulders of slaves to 
the galley which waited to convey them from the banks of the 
Thames to Gaul. After the Roman comes tlhe Saxon epoch, the 
five dark centuries that intervened between the departure of the 
legions and the recapture of London from the Danes by ALFRED. 
Then, again, will be revived for us the Norman and Angevin period, 
when London streets were traversed by Crusaders on their way to 
Palestine; or those later days which saw the Wars of the Roses, 
and that memorable year when the sturdy citizens got out their 
longbows to follow Harry of Lancaster to the field of Agincourt. 
Reproduced, also, will be the court of Henry VIIT., when Cardinal 
Wotsey was still the all-powerful minister. and when ANNE 
BoteyNn, fresh from France, was in the heyday of her beauty. The 
spacious times of Queen EvizAnetTi will play, of course, a great 
part in the pageant. We shall witness one of the festivals given 
when the Queen’s suitors came to pay their court; we shall see 
her attended by her favorites and councillors—-LEIcEsTER, Bur- 
LEIGH, Essex, RALEIGH, each in his habit as he lived; neither 



























































shall we miss a counterpart of a performance at the Globe 
Theatre, as it stood on the Southwark side of the Thames, when 
WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE was its actor-manager. Special attention 
will, no doubt, be given by the organizers of the pageant to the 
reigns of the Sruarts, the tragedy of CHARLES I., the grim inter- 
lude of the Commonwealth, and the wild gayety of the Restoration, 
In the eighteenth century, also, London had thrilling moments 
that deserve to be recalled, as when she learned of MARLBOROUGH’S 
victories, of the young Pretender’s landing in Scotland, of WOLFE’s 
capture of Quebec, of the loss of the American colonies, of compen- 
satory triumphs in India, and of the threatened invasions by the 
French of the British Isles. A place. also, in the panorama will 
fe reserved, no doubt, for the first third of the nineteenth century, 
when travellers still had to depend on the stagecoach and the sail- 
ing ship. and when ideas and manners differed so profoundly 
from ours. 

Dr. WARREN, vice-chancellor of Oxford University, said the other 
day, at a meeting held in London for the purpose of approving 
the proposed commemoration of the city’s past, that the pageant of 
last year at Oxford had educated the whole community, and had 
made Oxford realize itself. He impressed upon the committee the 
necessity of acting upon historical lines, and of including in the 
pageant representatives of every class of life, from the humblest 
citizens to those of high degree. Dr. WARREN said that the 
spectacle which he witnessed last summer in Oxford had recalled 
to him the remark of a Roman poet that those things stimulate 
us less which are heard with the ear than those which are presented 
to the faithful eve. Eut if the history of the relatively small 
university town was sufficient for a remarkable pageant, how 
much more voluminous, more glorious, more national, and more 
imperial would be the history of London! Mr. FRANK LASCELLES, 
who superintended the Oxford pageant, and has been appointed to 
organize the far more imposing exhibition in the British metropolis, 
predicts that London next July will be revolutionized. Business 
men will arrive at their offices in coats of mail: restaurants will 
be crowded with Crusaders and Cavalicrs; on the tops of omnibuses 
will be seen historic men and medieval generals; Roman priestesses 
will drive by in motor-cars; and Queen ELizAnetH and her ladies 
will look forth from broughams. He is not dreaming dreams, he 
says, but foretelling precisely what London will be in the days 
of next July. The result, he predicts, will not only be picturesque, 
but the spectacle will arouse a wonderful feeling of sympathy be- 
tween all classes. 


Age and Achievement 


WE can, most of us, recall the childish years when we looked 
upon the age of thirty as being the end of all real living; romance, 
adventure, achievement, must surely lie behind that tremendous 
accretion of years. We can, many of us, recall the absurdly 
youthful and unfinished sensations with which we passed the 
mark and found romance as alive as ever, adventures offering 
at every turn; achievement—any that should count at all—still 
hidden in the gray folds of the dim future, and life growing 
distinctly more interesting and more enjoyable day by day. The 
childish imagination can hardly be stretched to allow for the 
awakening of the impersonal, intellectual curiosity which is the 
mainstay of age, and which does more than any one thing in 
human life, unless it be an inborn capacity for love and trust, to 
make life an enjoyable affair. To be able to look out beyond our 
own part and portion in life and watch the rhythmic motion of 
life itself waving among its human puppets: to love form and 
color and sound, for their own sakes; to find the sincere reeord 
of other lives as instinct with interest as our own; to see, to hear, 
to smell, to perceive life widely—is to gain a broader swath than 
in childhood we could ever dream of. 

“What is not done at thirty.” said a famous jurist, overlook- 
ing a gathering of his youth kith and kin, “is not done at all.” 
There is truth and untruth in the assertion. Genius, indeed, has 
usually given a sign—and most often an uncomfortable one—by 
thirty. But life is a long ladder, and there are many rungs 
before we reach the height of genius. Genius, it is true, is born. 
Who has vastly and greatly to outrun his fellows must start with 
an advantage, but talent is often of slow growth and late flower- 
ing. Musie and poetry blossom early. There is hardly on record 
a musician who did not show signs of special hearing ability from 
the cradle. Poetry is born in the turbulent period between youth 
and manhood, and rarely blossoms long. SHAKESPEARE’S genius, 
it is true, continued to produce to the half century mark; but 
in the last six years of his life his power had lapsed. BrowNIne 
in his later years wrote metaphysics and .not poetry. SHELLEY, 
Isyron, and Keats all died young—before exhaustion of creative 
energy had set in. Worpswortnh was saved long to the world of 
utterance because he was a philosopher, and CoLEertpGer’s inspira- 
tion was too parenthetic to take into account here. But there 
remain many achievements that belong to the latter half of life. 
Tt has been frequently asserted that great prose cannot be written 
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hefore forty. Statesmanship is of late development. Nearly al] 
the vocations that call for the handling of men, for coolheade 
concentration, selfdiscipline, wide experience, come to their own 
late in life. Women, too, develop mentally much later than men, 
owing, probably, to their more sheltered lives; the paucity of ‘heir 
experiences, the narrowness of their culture, and the meagre (de. 
mands made upon them. GrorGe ELior began at thirty-eight to 
write stories, and published her first novel when forty. Mrs, 
Wuarton was forty when she published The Valley of Decision, 
and thirty-seven when she published her first prolonged short 
story, ‘“ The Touchstone.” But the record is broken by “* Pierre de 
Coulevain,” an American woman who writes French well enough 
to have her book crowned by the Academy, who began her lit: rary 
career after reaching the half century point. © All IBSEN’s im- 
portant work was done after forty. 

If we look over the names of the taletellers in the magazines, 
we find they are mainly young folk; but the magazine tale is a 
conventional product depending more upon tact and imitative 
ability than original inspiration, reflection, or wisdom. — jiwo 
novelists have of late come into the field and won laurels well 
after the half century mark was passed. 

Another point that makes it diflicult to say what is the right- 
ful age of achievement is that achievement is difficult to measure 
during a lifetime. It takes a generation or two to get a sense of 
comparative values. He would be a hardy adventurer in the realm 
of criticism who would to-day dare to deny that SHELLEY stood 
in the front rank with the greatest of all English poets; and yet 
SHELLEY died utterly uncertain of his own fame, and none would 
have been bold enough while he was alive to set him beside even 
so second rate a talent as Byron’s. JAMES THOMSON, who died 
hardly known and himself utterly discouraged in 1882, has a fame 
continually widening and growing, so that one of our most dis- 
tinguished and reliable poetic critics now says of his fame: “* It 
may now be regarded as securely founded, for it is hardly possible, 
eyen for those who most dislike the spirit and tendency of his 
work, to deny that it is made and fitted for endurance.” 

Except in those forms of production which depend upon tlie 
emotional impulse, music and lyric poetry, then, the age of achieve- 
ment might readily be said to lie between the years of forty and 
sixty-five. Product that should depend upon experience, per- 
ception, intellectual curiosity, and reflection could hardly be born 
earlier. 

Life, the infinite and the illimitable, lies before us. awaiting its 
garments of art; to be clothed upon with form and color and 
words; but who will weave the garment must first be able to look 
beyond himself. To see life simply and- sincerely, to realize how 
much of it lies beyond us and inattentive to us, to accept—nay, to 
have accepted—one’s little place in the universe and ceased to 
wail and struggle for a larger point of vantage—these are the 
established conditions of doing real work. And any sincere and 
simple record, consciehtiously made by unremitting, assiduous 
observation and reflection, is an achievement, adds to the docu- 
mentary evidence of what this human life is and may be.  Per- 
haps the less such document tends to the adding of comment, the 
drawing of conclusions, the more valuable it is. 

“T set down what I see, what I feel, what I have lived, writing 
it as well as I am able,” was J. K. HuysMAn’s account of his 
wonderful human documents. KIpLinG, too, tells how in early 
youth, when he first set out to write, his method was to set down 
in black and white, without preference or prejudice, such matters 
as passed before him. 3 

And to do this the same quality is necessary that we need for 
all or any living faith—faith, without which there can be no 
religious ‘life, no human sympathies, no achievements. We live 
in a world where we are obliged to take the risks and trust to 
chance. The producer, therefore, must have faith that his per- 
ceptions are worth something, that they have their meaning, thei! 
reliability, their value in the scheme of things; and who keeps 
his mind and his perceptions plastic, who refuses to crystallize 
or settle into a mould, shall find that achievement does not belong 
to any particular decade of human life, but that the building up 
of the record may at any time attain the size, the beauty, the 
height, the value that we dub achievement. 





Personal and Pertinent 


Tue death of WiriettAm L. ALDEN in Buffalo, on January 14, re- 
calls a touch very familiar to readers of newspapers whose memories 
reach back twenty-five years. Mr. ALDEN’s reputation as_ the 
writer of amusing editorials in the sixth column of the New York 
Times was very wide and lively in its day. It was in its fullest 
vigor in the early eighties and lasted until, in Mr. CLEVELAND’S 
first administration, he was appointed Consul-General at Rome, 
a place he filled with ability at a time of especial turmoil during 
Italy’s struggle for independence. Afterwards he served for sev- 
eral years as editorial writer for the Paris Herald. He was a 
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journalist of ability, the author of a number of well known books 
for young readers (The Moral Pirates, and others), and a very 
echial man who is affectionately remembered. 


Kpwarp H. Srropet, who died on January 15, at Bangkok, 
was one of the most skilful, eflicient, and accomplished dip- 
lomats our country has produced; a very unusual man with rare 
qualifications for public service. He was no more than fifty- 
iliree years old, and should have had many more years of use- 
ful work in him; but the bite of an insect poisoned him in Egypt 
two years ago, and though he got somewhat better of it, so that 
he returned last year to Siam, he did not recover. He came from 
Clrarleston to Harvard College in 1873, the tirst Southerner to 
lind his way to Cambridge after the Civil War. He graduated. in 
i877, studied law in the Harvard school, came to New York, and 
contributed to the Presidential campaign of 1834 a pamphlet on 
‘Mr. BLAINE and his Foreign Policy,’ which led presently to his 
wing sought out by President CLEVELAND and appointed Secretary 
of Legation at Madrid. In Mr. CLEVELAND’s second term he was 
made minister to Ecuador, and later was sent to Chile to succeed 
ParricK EGAN and pour oil on the waters that had been seriously 
ruffled under Mr. EGAN’s supervision. He made himself exceedingly 
useful and acceptable in Chile, serving as arbitrator in important 
cases; but McKINLey became President and Srropen returned to 
private life, and became, in 1898, Professor of International Law in 
the Harvard Law School. When the King of Siam lest his adviser 
and decided to call an American Mr. Hay recommended Mr. Stro- 
REL, Who, in 1903, got leave of absence from Harvard and accepted 
the call. He accomplished some exceedingly important negotia- 
tions for Siam, but the tale of his remarkable diplomatic achieve- 
ments cannot be told in a paragraph. The great secret of them 
was that wherever he went li was found trustworthy—ab'e, 
qualified, tactful, and just—so that tangles smoothed out at his 
touch and difficult disputes were adjusted as they should be. 
If he had lived he would surely have been recalled to the diplo- 
matie service of his own country, and to a Democratic administra- 
tion his experience and qualities would have made him exceeding- 
ly valuable and insured him greatly increased distinction. . 


Correspondence 


THE LIQUOR MEN’S LICENSE LAW 


LouIsvILLe, Ky., December 13, 1907. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Str,—There appeared in a recent issue of TIARPER’s WEEKLY an 
article entitled “ The Rising Tide of Temperance,’ which enumer- 
ates at some length counties, municipalities, ete.. which have voted 
“dry.” It also quotes other statistics furnished by the National 
Temperance Society, some of which, to say the least, are question- 
able, but nowhere in the article would an unprejudiced reader find 
any evidence of the growth of genuine temperance sentiment. 

The title of the article, as well as of the society referred to, 
is in fact a misnomer. It is true that in every State in the Union 
where local option elections have been held the “dry” element 
has been victorious in a majority of the elections, but with what 
result? There is no evidence to show that as the result of those 
elections a single drop less of liquor is consumed in those com 
munities, nor that a single voter has changed his habits in regard 
to the use of liquor. 

The author of the article in Harper’s, in summing up “ What 
Prohibition has accomplished,” narrates that the liquor traffic is 
prohibited in one-half of the territory of the United States by law, 
that the National Temperance Society has distributed one billion 
two hundred million pages of printed matter advocating prohibi- 
tion. He neglects to state, however, that, despite this tremendous 
campaign which has been going on for years, the consumption of 
liquors in this country has steadily increased year by year, and 
that this growth of consumption has been greater in so-called 
“dry ” sections than elsewhere. What prohibition has really accom- 
plished is the fruition of “ blind tigers’ where the drinker gets 
the vilest kind of liquor in some dirty hovel instead of drinking 
like a gentleman in a clean, inviting place; the jug trade by ex- 
press, so that the recipient does not stop until he has drained the 
jug instead of taking a drink or two at a time, as he would at a 
licensed bar; the resorting to any means, foul or otherwise, to get 
liquor; the making of sneaks, hypocrites, liars, and perjurers of 
ordinarily good citizens. 

Experience in the States which have been operating under pro- 
hibition laws bears out these statements. In prohibition Maine, 
drunkenness is prevalent throughout the length and breadth of 
the State, and the fines collected annually for liquor law violations 
exceed those of any other State. In fact, the system of collecting 
fines there practically amounts to licensing the “blind tigers.” 
The decent people of Maine are ready to vote back licenses as soon 
as the matter is properly agitated. 

In prohibition Kansas, the drug stores are doing a thriving 
liquor business, so much so that many of them are only nominally 
drug stores, but really started to avoid the liquor law. If-one 
reads the monthly reports filed by the druggists of Kansas, he be- 
comes imbued with the idea that there is a great epidemic of colds 
and stomach disorders in that State. and that it is a very un- 
healthy place to live. The explanation of all this, however, is that 
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healthy citizens swear to having ailments in order to get liquor 
for beverage purposes. 

I have intimated above that some of the statements used in 
the article on “ Temperance” are not facts. Take the reference 
to the decision of Judge Artman, of Lebanon, Indiana, that the 
saloon is a nuisance per se, and the statement that the liquor men 
dared not appeal from this decision. The truth of the matter is 
that the decision was very promptly appealed from and equally as 
promptly reversed by the Supreme Court of Indiana, which up- 
holds the right of the State to grant licenses, and denies that the 
saloon is per se a nuisance. 

Another statement is that the prohibition movement has been 
made in a_ businesslike, unostentatious way. That it has been 
businesslike there is no denying. In every district. even in the 
smallest hamlet, money has been collected to conduet the eampaign, 
so that the campaign funds of either of the national political 
parties fade into insignificance by comparison. How this vast 
sum is spent there is no accounting, but certain it is that hired 
agitators, organizers, and professional “converts” got a large 
share. 

That there have been no spectacular crusades, however, is not 
the case, but, to the contrary, the anti-saloon war has been waged 
with a hue and ery and the raising of actual hysteria. Witness 
the processions of frenzied women and innocent school children 
preceding every election. Witness Carrie Nation and others who 
emulate her example. 

And yet, prohibition being such a failure, the facet that the 
prohibitionists, who constitute but a small minority of the people, 
should be able to wield such influence with the much greater 
conservative element of society and secure their votes against 
licensing saloons, is very significant. How is this possible? 

The answer is found in those politically incubated and_pro- 
tected dives and disreputable saloons existing in almost every 
community where the license system prevails. The number of 
places of this character, conducted by leeches who have fastened 
themselves on the liquor traflic, is a very small percentage of the 
total number of saloons, yet they have brought sueh odium on the 
business, and as a reward for their dirty political work have been 
allowed to defy the law so flagrantly, chat in order to exterminate 
them the people vote out the saloons, making the innocent suffer 
for the guilty, and substituting for the evils of these dives the 
evils that result from prohibition. 

But is there no alternative? The decent, selfrespecting liquor 
men have waited patiently for society to solve this problem, 
but have waited in vain. Therefore, to protect their own interests 
and at the same time aid society morally, they have leaped into 
the breach, and offer a solution which for lack of a better name 
is called The Model License Law. The liquor men are very much 
in earnest in this matter, and confidently predict that if laws 
embracing their suggestions are enacted, the saloon as an object 
of odium and a cause of agitation will be a thing of the past, 
and there will be no regrets on the part of any one, except the 
prohibition hirelings and those few sincere but mistaken believers 
in prohibition. 

MODEL LICENSE LAW. 

First.—All licenses now outstanding to continue in force unless 
cancelled by a majority of voters. : 

These licenses should he transferable from one to another, as 
any other property is transferred, or left as a part of an estate, 
as the good will of any other business may be left. This form of 
license is similar to that enjoyed by all other lines of trade, and 
if granted to the retail liquor dealers it will, in our opinion, 
remove them at once from active participation in politics. Under 
the present system the saloonkeeper is at the merey of the 
political boss and of the authorities elected or appointed for the 
purpose of issuing licenses each year, and as long as this continues 
he must of necessity remain an active factor in all political fights. 

Second.—No license should be issued in the future until the 
proportion becomes not more than one for each 500 of population, 
and thereafter they should be issued in such proportion as society 
or convenience demands. 

Third.—A license should yield a good annual return to govern- 
ment, but it should not be excessive, for several reasons; princi- 
pally because it encourages, and in some cases almost compels, 
the handling of impure liquors, the sale of aleoholie beverages 
to intoxicated men and to minors, and the violation of laws in 
regard to closing at certain hours, ete. 

If society imposes upon the saloonkeeper, the saloonkeeper will 
impose upon society. 

Fourth.—All licenses to retail liquors should be clear, un- 
ambiguous contracts, between the State and the individual, and 
they should provide that conviction (first offence) of the viola- 
tion of law should carry with it a thirty days’ suspension of the 
business of the licensee, and the second conviction should work 
immediate cancellation and, furthermore, that the holder could 
never be licensed again to retail liquors in that State. 

Fifth—A penalty should be provided, in all laws governing the 
retail liquor trade, against any minor over eighteen who represents 
himself to be of age in order to procure intoxicants. 

The idea that is paramount in these suggestions is to give as 
great value and security to a license as possible, so as to en- 
courage the utmost obedience to the will of society as expressed in 
the laws on the statute books, to remove the liquor dealer from 
polities by making his right to continue business dependent on his 
own will and acts; and to provide the immediate and inevitable 
cancellation of license upon conviction of the violation of law. 

I am, sir, 
STANLEY BRONNER, 
Secretary of the Publicity Committee of the Model License 
League, 






















































undermining the Fire 
Department of New York. 
Until this influence shall 
have been removed, the city 
stands constantly in danger 


HE baleful influence of . 
corrupt polities — is 


Fighting Fire 
With Politics 


THE PLIGHT OF NEW YORK 


By WILLIAM 


past six and seven o'clock, 
but could not detect the 
place from which it came. 
He made several trips 
through the building, but 
still was unable to discover 
the fire, which. of course, 
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was gaining headway every 
moment. He had no keys 
for the fifth or sixth floors, 
cisco fires would appear in- so that in his anxious jour- 
significant. The danger is neys up and down the stairs 
imminent and it is very he was still unable to ex- 
great. Much of the hose plore the offices and stores 
used by the Fire Depart- in his search for the trouble. 
ment is rotten, and—what It was not until eight 
is much more — serious— o'clock that the crackling of 
discipline in the department flames and the thick out- 
has already grown lax, as pouring of smoke showed 


of a conflagration beside 
which the Boston, Chicago, 
Baltimore, and San Fran- 


shall appear by examples that fire was raging in the 
from the official record, warerooms oi the Detmer 











length in this Woollen Company, on the 
sixth floor. The watchman 
ran down six long flights of 
stairs to the street, but in 


spite of all his haste at least five minutes passed before he gave 


given at 
article. 
The burning of the Parker 
Building, “at Nineteenth 
Street and Fourth Avenue, 








Fire Commissioner Lantry 
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on the night of January the alarm. 

10th, caused the death of The fire companies responded promptly and stretched in their 
three fire-fighters, the loss of millions of dollars’ worth of property, hose. They soon found that the rear portions of the fifth and 2 
and the crippling of two great lines of transportation for two sixth floors were ablaze and the flames were rushing to the front. a 
days. Yet these losses are not in themselves so : 


appalling as the demonstration afforded by the 
disaster that the rich city of New York is not 
equipped to fight fire. The taint of politics has 
weakened the Fire Department. 

The most striking feature of the conflagration 
was the failure of the hose that was being used 
against the flames. Forty-five lengths of hose 
burst on the first night of the fire, which ex- 
ceeds all records for this sort of breakdown. Yet 
the rottenness of the hose is only one incident of 
many that go to.show that the efficiency of the 
New York Fire Department, which was for years 
the best in the world, has been sadly impaired of 
late by the paralyzing influence of politics upon 
the discipline of the organization. Battalion 
chiefs, captains of companies, even the men in 
the ranks, will admit in confidential talks with 
their friends that discipline has waned, and that 
the morale of the force has suffered grave de- 
terioration. Either the department must be 
purged of politics or it will fail into decay. In- 
dividually the men are as good as ever—brave, 
cool, resourceful, ever ready to give up their lives 
at the call of duty—but that wonderful human 
machine of which New York long has been so 
proud is already running heavily and with con- 
stantly decreasing elfliciency. 

The Parker Building fire, with its loss of life 
and property. will have served a useful purpose 
if Mayor McClellan, as a result of the investiga- 
tion now being inade, shall sueceed in extermi- 
nating polities from the department. 

A glance at the history of the Parker Building 
fire will afford a practicable example of the work- 
ing of the department handicapped by polities. 
There are only fifteen hundred fireproof buildings 
in New York, as the word “ fireproof ” is under- 
stood by fire engineers. The Parker Building 
was one of a type built ten or twelve years ago. 
There are one hundred like it still in use in 
New York city—houses that fall far short of 
fireproof qualities. 

The Parker Building was twelve stories high, 
its roof 165 feet from the ground, its ground area 
about 150 by 150 feet, or 17,000 square feet upon 
deducting space taken out by an L-shaped part 
of the structure. The house was designed as an 
office building, but for years the floors have 
been occupied by manufacturers, merchants, and 
printers. At six o’clock in the evening the ten- 
ants depart. On the evening of January 10th 
the night watchman smelled smoke between half- 








































































The Parker Building Conflagration which, through the Death of Three Firemen 
and the bursting of rotten Hose, shook New York’s Faith in its Fire Department 
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Incidentally it may be remarked that though the building was 

excellent in construction, which was abundantly proven: by its 
skeleton holding together against the ravages of the flames from 
roof to cellar, yet it is held to be of faulty plan and design. The 
most serious defect was the lack of fire stops, or division walls, 
Each floor presented 17,000 square feet of undivided area over 
which the fire roamed unchecked by any substantial obstacle. 
There were flimsy partitions of glass and wood here and there, 
but these only whetted the flames and carried them along like 
fuses. The two sets of stairways and two elevator shafts were not 
enclosed by fireproof walls or doors, and the fire quickly spread 
_into them and up and down as far as they reached. 

For the first few minutes after the firemen arrived they fought 
the flames on the sixth floor, but in spite of all their efforts the 
fire crept steadily toward the front of the building. The insur- 
ance patrolmen chopped through the doors into the fifth floor, 
intending to stretch their waterproof covers over the stocks of 
merchandise, but they were met by a gush of flame that. quickly 
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gases and superheated air an explosion invariably occurs. This 
is the “back draught” so dreaded by the firemen, for it is as 
destructive as a blast of gunpowder, and not only hurls men about 
like dry leaves, but, if the gases are sufficiently confined and com- 
pressed, rends the stoutest buildings. ‘There were several minor ex- 
plosions of this sort in the Parker Building, but none of deadly 
effect until 9.30 o’clock, when the firemen had been in the building 
for one hour and a half. 

Then it was that a mighty roar shook the tall structure, and a 
heavy cylinder press came crashing down from the eleventh floor. 
The I beams of steel had been weakened by intense heat, for they 
were enclosed in fireproof material on only three sides. There were 
five cylinder presses on this floor, weighing some fifteen tons, 
causing a pressure more than twice as heavy as the one hundred 
pounds to the square foot allowed by law. Some one had blun- 
dered in allowing that floor to be so frightfully overloaded—some 
official whose identity may be established some day after long 
official investigation. When the “ back draught ” explosion rent 

















The Menace of the Fire-swept Parker Building which halted Two Main Transportation Lines 
TRAFFIC IN THE SUBWAY UNDER FOURTH AVENUE WAS STOPPED FOR FEAR THE BUILDING WOULD FALL, THE STOUT 


TIMBER CRIBBING, LAID TO PROTECT THE UNDERGROUND 


drove them away. The firemen delivered streams of water on the 
fifth floor, too, but the blaze had taken too firm a hold to be 
easily checked, and continued to march toward the front. A great 
deal of valuable time was lost in trying to bring the water tower 
into play. The top section was jammed, and even when a second 
tower arrived in response to the second alarm its stream was of 
little help. For the height and the angle at which the water was 
delivered weakened the stream and made it difficult to direct its 
course, 

The flames spread from floor to floor, flying up the chimney- 
like elevator shafts or licking through the outer windows as they 
leaped up from one story to another. After one hour of fighting 
the blaze had spread throughout the building above the fourth 
floor, and there was no hope of extinguishing it. For all the real 
good they could accomplish, the firemen-might as well have walked 
out. But it is not the habit of these men to retreat, and they re- 
mained in the building doing all that men could under the circum- 
stances. 

It is a curious thing that in the matter of explosions the so- 
called fireproof buildings are much more dangerous than any other. 
They are so compactly put together of iron, steel, and terra cotta 
that the gases and superheated air generated by the combustion 
of flooring and other woodwork rapidly accumulate, especially on 
the upper floors: When, through the smashing of a window or 
a breach in a wall, a fresh draught cf cold air blows in unon the 





LINE, INTERRUPTED THE OPERATION OF THE SURFACE ROAD 


the steel beams, long doubly overloaded and now weakened by in- 
tense heat, the heavy cylinder press went crashing down with the 
force of a gigantic projectile, rending and crushing everything 
in its way to the cellar. 

Two firemen and one insurance patrolman were swept down to 
torture and death under the mass of glowing steel. A dozen others 
fought and writhed their way out of the twisted wreckage, some 
with half their clothing torn off in the struggle, and all bearing 
severe bruises on their bodies. Fifty men came tumbling out upon 
Fourth Avenue, and no further effort was made to fight the fire 
from within the building. 

Streams were thrown from the street level, but they were not 
effective above the fifth floor; several streams were played from 
an adjoining hotel, and an attempt was made to pump water to 
the top of the American Lithograph Company’s building, eleven 
stories high, on the other side of Fourth Avenue, and to force the 
stream one hundred feet vertically across the thoroughfare. This 
was of little effect. The fire burned until nothing was left of 
the Parker Building but its cagelike skeleton of steel. The best 
efforts of the Fire Department had only delayed its destruction 
and prevented the spread of the flames to the adjoining property. 
The Subway and the Fourth Avenue surface line were: closed to 
traffic for several days for fear that the wrecked building might 
collapse, but after a committee of engineers had examined the 
charred skeleton and pronounced it secure, the restriction on traffic 
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In 1905, the committee re 





was removed. From the_ be- 
ginning of the fire to its end the 
most conspicuous and alarming 
incident was the frequent 
bursting of the hose. Length 
after length collapsed under 
the strain. There were forty- 
five of these breaks in one night. 
For many months similar oc- 
currences had marked every fire 
in New York, but this blaze was 
so extensive and important that 
it attracted many _ observers, 
and they talked a great deal 
about the poor hose. Of course, 
it would be somewhat  un- 
reasonable to expect all fire 
hose to be flawless. Moreover, 
the ordinary vicissitudes of the 
service, the rolling of wheels 
over it or the jab of the calk 
of a horseshoe, ete., are apt to 
make weak spots in the very 
best hose. But such a series 
of breakdowns in the vital parts 
of the fire-fighting apparatus 
had never before been observed. 
Instantly the thing became a 
scandal. The firemen smiled 
grimly at all the clamor. They 
knew that the Bureau of Sup- 
plies for the Fire Department 
had long been in charge of a 
man named liyan, who was once 
removed after an investigation, 
in the course of which much 
bad and cheap hose was found 
in use. After a long fight the 
courts ordered the reinstate- 
ment of Ryan, but he was not 
replaced at the head of the 
Bureau of Supplies until Com- 
missioner Lantry came into con- 








ports, the specifications wer 
changed so as to favor certain 
manufacturers. In one case 
cited, out of 347 lengths of hos: 
furnished by the Windsor Fire 
Appliance Company, 116 length 
burst during the first ten 
months of 1907. The company 
although under bond, did not 
make good the loss, and action 
against it has been dropped. 
The president of this compan, 
was Michael F. Loughman, now 
a deputy commissioner unde: 
Commissioner John H. O’Brien, 
of the Department of Water, 
Gas, and Electricity. 

The Underwriters’ committee 
concludes its report: 

“It is evident that the hose 
in the New York Fire Depart 
ment is deficient in quantit) 
at two-thirds of all the houses, 
more especially in important 
districts; that much of it, 
especially recent purchases, is 
defective in quality; that these 
deficiencies and defects are 
tending to increase, and that no 
suitable provision has been 
made to lessen or correct them. 
With such weak appliances to 
aid the firemen, no department 
can be expected to satisfac- 
torily perform the work natu- 
rally expected of it. We wish 
to acknowledge the hearty co- 
operation. of Chief of Fire De- 
partment Edward F. Croker, in 
affording us every facility for 
collecting information for the 
purpose of this investigation.” 








trol of the department. 

The reporters surrounded 
Hugh Bonner, row Deputy Fire 
Commissioner, formerly Chief 
of the Department, and one of 
the most eflicient firemen that 
ever lived. . 

“There is no use denying that the hose is bad,” he said. ‘“ We 
do not test the hose at the 180-pound pressure required by con- 
tract, because we are afraid it will not stand the strain.” 

When one remembers that hose in use at a fire often has to 
sustain a pressure of from 185 to 210 pounds to the square inch, 
this state of affairs is simply appalling. 

Chief Edward F. Croker, of the Fire Department, was inter- 
viewed next day. Ordinarily he is one who answers “ Nothing to 
say” when the reporters question him. But this was a different 
matter. 

“There is a lot of —— poor hose in the possession of the Fire 
Department,” he said. “The poor hose is not confined to one 
section of the city, but scattered aJl about. We should have 
150,000 feet of hose, and the money equivalent to that would be 
$150,000. If such a fire as that in the Parker Building should 
take place again with a high wind blowing while the department 
is handi¢apped with bad hose, there vould be danger of a very dis- 
astrous fire. To fight such fires we need the preper appliances. 
We asked for an appropriation of $150,000 for hose alone last year. 
We got $75,000. We shall have to do with such hése as we have 
until we get the necessary appropriation.” 

The Merchants’ Association of New York wrote to Mayor 
McClellan asking him to investigate the charges made by the 
Board of Fire Underwriters, that by means of cunning changes 
in the specifications for hose in recent contracts made by the Fire 
Commissioner. various recognized leading makes of hose were ex- 
cluded fron competition. In the association's letter to the 
Mayor was startling paragraph: 

“The e rdinary ineijiciency of the hose—as once more 
demonstr; at the recent fire on Fourth Avenue—is such that, 
had a str wind been blowing on that occasion (as was rather 
to be expected at this season of the year), that sweeping conflagra- 
tion which the merchants of this city so much fear might very 
well have occurred.” 

The Board of Fire Underwriters, through its Committee of Fire 
Prevention, made a searching expert examination of all the fire 
hose in New York, and made public the findings nearly a month 
before the Parker Building fire. The Underwriters’ committee de- 
clared that a test of the hose on hand was not permitted, because 
the Fire Department officials feared that much of it would burst. 
The committee reported that of 1838 lengths of hose on hand on 
January 1, 1907, purchased in 1904, 1905, and 1906, 351 lengths, 
or 17%, per cent., burst during the first ten months of 1907, while 
of 1597 lengths on hand the same date, purchased between 1893 
and 1902, only 281 lengths, or 19 per cent., burst. The much older 
hose was obviously of better quality. 

Setween January 1 and December 1, 1907, hose burst at the rate 
of eighty-seven lengths a month. In forty third-alarm or greater 
fires during that period 460 lengths of hose burst, or over eleven 
at every fire. 


The Fire-ravaged Parker Building, a Monument 
to Three Lives and a Property Loss of Millions 


Mayor McClellan has ordered 
the Commissioners of Accounts 
to investigate the scandal of the 
rotten hose. Firemen declare 
that the origin of it can be 
summed up in one word— 
politics. Polities, too, is at the 
root of the woful crippling of discipline that has taken place 
of late in the Fire Department. lEvery chief, every company com- 
mander, will admit that political pull has weakened their control 
over their men. These officials will not publicly complain. It is 
doubtful even whether they would admit, upon examination under 
oath, the facts which they freely acknowledge to friends in con- 
versation. 

* Rotten hose!” exclaimed a veteran fire officer to this writer. 
“That isn’t the worst of'it. The whole departmént is rotten with 
politics. There’s where the trouble lies. The hose is bad. But 
it’s a great deal worse to see officers lose control over their men 
because the men rely. on political pull to help them out when they 
get into trouble through breaking the rules.” 

As a matter of fact every man in “the business,” as the fire- 
fighters cheerfully call their arduous and deadly vocation, is 
well aware that nothing serious ever happens to a fireman who 
breaks the department rules if he has the backing of certain 
politicians or is a member of a certain political association. It 
is notorious that in one well known political club in an uptown 
assembly district more than two hundred firemen are members. 
Why? Well, because it will do a fellow no harm to belong to 
the same push with a certain great man whose word is powerful 
in the department. Firemen are not shirks. Probably not two 
men out of the two hundred joined the association with the fixed 
idea of avoiding the consequences of misbehavior. But it is no- 
torious that various members of the great man’s political club 
who have been unlucky enough to break the rules of the depart- 
ment have got off with very light punishments even when their 
violations of the rules were gross. 

There is no possible doubt that political “ pull” has wrought 
harm all through the department. At an uptown fire since the 
Parker Building was burned there was serious delay in sending 
firemen into the blazing house. One of the newspapers next day 
reported that two firemen refused to go up the ladders. The 
battalion chief who commanded them met a friend next day who 
asked him if the newspaper story was true. 

“Well,” replied the chief, “they didn’t exactly refuse to go 
up into the house. They only hung back a lot.” 

“ And you had to order them up several times before they went?” 

“Well, yes; they were pretty slow in getting started.” 

“T’d have had them down at headquarters under charges the 
very next day,” was the friend’s co.ument. 

“Yes, I suppose you would.” said the chief, “but that would 
only show that you don’t know tow the business is run nowadays. 
Any battalion chief who takes any of his men down on charges 
knows that he’s putting himself on trial, not the men. They get 
off altogether, or the worst that happens is the stoppage of a 
few hours’ time off. Then they go back to their quarters and 
give the chief the laugh. The only way to manage nowadays is 
to do hest you can. 
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“You know it’s all rot te make excuses for a fireman who won’t 
«eo into a burning building, or hangs back waiting to be ordered 
twice. You know there isn’t an officer in the business who orders 
lis men into a place that he won’t enter himself. It’s the inter- 
ference of these politicians that makes men hang back—the talk 
of these rank outsiders that we ask the men to take risks that 
are too great. Why, the Fire Department is full of risks, like the 
army or the navy, and the man who won’t take chances ought 
to keep out of the business. You know perfectly well that we 
don’t take unnecessary risks, cr ask the men to do so, but all this 
outside interference is paralyzing the department. It kills the 
authority of the officers and upsets the men.” 

Although no Fire Department official would say a word ‘for 
publication as to the interference of political pull with discipline, 
this writer obtained from the department record the history of 
several eases which show very clearly that some influence has 
caused the imposition of trivial’ punishments for very grave 
offences. In considering these cases—-which are selected from 
many of like nature to serve as illustrations—one should remem- 
ber that because of the small number of men in each fire company 
it is of the highest importance that every man should be on hand 
whenever required, and in perfect mental and physical condition. 
Any fireman who is drunk or absent from duty strikes a fatal 
blow at the efficiency of his company. Here are some typical 
offences and the punishments administered by Fire Commissioner 
Lantry: 

Fireman John J. MeGrane, Engine 40, November 24, 1907, con- 
duct prejudicial to good order and discipline, conduct unbecoming 
a fireman. Twelve hours’ leave of absence deducted. 

Fireman Joseph P. McCoy, Engine 74, December 4, 1907, absence 
without leave. Twenty-four hours’ leave of absence deducted. 

Fireman John J. Hannon, Hook-and-Ladder 17, December 5, 
1907, absence without leave. Twelve hours’ leave deducted. 

Fireman Patrick A. Clarkin, Engine 52: 

December 3, 1907, absence without leave. : 

December 4, 1907, absence without leave and under the influence 
of liquor. 
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December 5, 1907, absence without leave and neglect of duty. 
Twenty-four hours’ leave of absence deducted, and Clarkin trans- 
ferred downtown. 

Fireman Alfred J. V. Hyde, Engine 81, December 6, 1907, 
violation of rules and regulations in leaving quarters without 
permission, and on December 7, 1907, absence without leave 
and neglect of duty. Twenty-four hours’ leave of absence de- 
ducted. 

Fireman Martin W. Renck, Engine 52, December 6, 1907, absence 
without leave. Twelve hours’ leave of absence deducted. 

Fireman Martin W. Renck, Engine 52, December 15, 1907, ab- 
sencé without leave. Judgment not yet recorded. 

There are hundreds of cases like these in the recent history of 
the Fire Department. In the case of Clarkin, of Engine 52, it is 
easy to trace the effect of his trivial punishment upon Renck, of 
the same company. Clarkin was found guilty of leaving his com- 
pany without permission and staying off on a drunk for three 
days. For this capital offence he lost twenty-four hours’ leave of 
absence and was sent downtown where there is much more work 
for firemen. Imagine how useful such a man will be in a com- 
pany that is called out to fight fire anywhere from six to sixteen 
times a day! 

And like a corollary to the Clarkin case comes the case of Renck. 
On December 6, the day after Clarkin returned to Engine 52, 
from his spree, Renck wandered away from Engine 52 without 
leave, and all it cost him was the stoppage of twelve hours’ leave. 
Naturally Renck drifted away again nine days later. Imagine the 
feelings of the other men of Engine 52 at work in a burning build- 
ing, with the knowledge that the safety, of their lives may at any 
moment depend upon the efficiency of such men as Clarkin and 
tenck! How can a company do its best work with such elements 
of weakness in it? 

Scores of cases could be cited to prove still further the malign 
influence of politics upon the New York Fire Department. The lives 
and property of millions of citizens are in the keeping of this 
body of men. The cancer of politics is eating out the life of the 
department. ; 





STRENGTHENING THE DEFENCES OF THE PHILIPPINES 




















Swinging Aboard the Quartermaster’s Lighter at Manila one of the 
Fifty-ton Coast-defence Rifles shipped from Brooklyn last September 


HE largest shipment of ammunition and war supplies ever 

made by the government of this country is now being rushed 

to its Insular Possessions. 
_The Pacifie steamship Manchuria, which sailed from San Fran- 
cisco, on January 7, carried as part of its cargo 6,000,000 rounds 
of ammunition, consigned to the army in the Philippines. Thous- 
ands of the new Springfield rifle have also just been shipped to 
the Far East. The transports Sherman, Thomas, and Diz, now in 
commission on the Pacific, will, within the next ninety days, carry 
an amount equal to that taken on the Manchuria. Aside from 
this great quantity of munitions of war the transports will also 
carry more than 100 rounds for each of the fifteen 10-inch coast 
defence guns at Manila, and the fifteen 10-inch coast defence guns 
at Subig Bay. There will be an equal quota for the six new 14- 


. 


inch guns and the fourteen 12-inch rifles, and a bountiful supply 
of shells for the six and eight inch guns and mortars. 

In addition to the shells, guns, and rounds for small army rifles, 
the government is making hurry shipments of contact-exploding 
torpedoes and detonating harbor mines for a thorough mining and 
defending of the harbors of Subig Bay and Manila. About $1,000,- 
000 worth of mines, torpedoes, and submarine bombs are included. 

The normal supply of ammunition for the Philippines is about 
2,000,000 rounds yearly for small arms. ‘The quota shipped 
to the islands each year has not been depleted, but on the other 
hand has considerably accumulated because there has been no 
warfare. With this fact in view, the government’s action in rush- 
ing an auxiliary supply—equivalent to the needs for six years— 
is attracting much interest. 






























The Main Entrance to the Rhodes Opera House, Boyertown, Pennsylvania, was the principal 
means of Exit. In the Picture the Ladder occupies the place of the narrow Stairs 








Nearly Two Hundred Bodies were removed East Side of the Building showing 
in this Manner from the Second Floor Fire Escapes which were not Used 


THE SACRIFICE TO A CHILD’S CURIOSITY 


IN THE FIRE HORROR AT BOYERTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA, A LITTLE GIRL AMONG THOSE ON THE STAGE GIVING THE PERFORMANCE 
PUSHED FORWARD THE CURTAIN TO LEARN THE CAUSE OF A COMMOTION IN THE AUDIENCE. ONE OF THE OIL-LAMP FOOTLIGHTS 
WAS UPSET—FIRE AND PANIC FOLLOWED 
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| Another Chance for Cuba 


By G. M. P. MURPHY 


Late Lieutenant 17th U. S. Infantry ; 


I direct that the installation of the President and Congress of Cuba to be elected next December, 
and the turning over of the island to them, take place uot lattr than February 1, 1009 


RICH English planter- thrust a box of matches 
under my nose one night in Havana. 

* That,” he said, “is the reason why Cuba can 
never be independent.” 
~“ You mean—” [ began. 

“TI mean,” he said, coolly, “that if your 
troops withdraw I can pay ten pesos to a couple 
of niggers to fire a few fields, and back you 

There is too much money in this island for you to experi- 
The Cubans have had their show. They threw 


come. 
ment any longer. 
it away. You mark my word, they will never get another.” 

The fact he stated is one that grows on you more and more as 


the days go by in Cuba. ‘The ultimate doom of independence is 
chatted of in the streets and joked of in the cafés of Havana. It 
is a foregone conclusion to the hard riding, heavy handed ranch 
owners of the country. It is a probability that forces itself on 
every one who is in close touch with the spirit of the people. 
No one doubts the honesty of the promises of our government. 
But every one doubts whether Cuba will allow those promises to 
be fulfilled. If the nation is saved it must be saved in spite of 
itself. But the government has decided to grant it another chance. 

The open facts of the case support this theory. Our troops 
sailed from Havana, leaving behind them a stable government, 
clean cities, rising buildings, newly paved streets, and business 
growing by leaps and bounds. Since the war $100,000,000 of 
American capital alone has been invested in Cuba. Yellow fever 
had been stamped out. The infant republic was on its feet, and 
above it were the strong arms of its great neighbor. When our 
transports again sailed south the government was overthrown. 
The capital was almost in the hands of bandits. Crops and houses 
were burning. The whole island was in a ferment. Business was 
dead. Millions of the people’s money had been squandered in 
graft. Yellow fever was returning. The inland towns had sunk 
back into their ancient state of filth. All parties rushed with 
joy to greet Mr. Taft—a crowning, pitiful confession of their 
inability to govern themselves. 

Why was all this change? It was not that the party in power 
had disastrous principles. You carefully examine the political 
situation for platforms, and you find hardly a splinter of differ- 
ence among them all. Palma’s policy of government was the same 
as that of his Liberal opponents who were marching to drive him 
from the capital. It was not that the President was corrupt. 
Palma may have been weak. He may have been unwise in choos- 
ing his advisers. But he stands out at least as a clean, honest 
man who did the best he knew how to do. The fault is in the 
old Spanish idea that a public office is a private graft. The cry 
of the Liberals to-day is not for reforms in administration or for 
punishment for abuses. It is for office. An election in Cuba is 
not a contest of ideas. It is a contest of leaders for political plums. 
A revolution is not the uprising of a wronged people. It is a dis- 
orderly mob: stirred to murder and pillage by a disappointed 
candidate. A prominent foreign business man in the interior 
told me that the weaker party in his province is deliberately 
scheming to go into insurrection if an election is held in June 
and the party is defeated, in order to at least cause the Americans 
to resume the reins of power and to take from the successful 
candidates the enjoyment of their victory. The leaders will sell 
their independence to gratify the spite of the dog in the manger. 
The story of the shame of Cuba is the story of her selfish and un- 
scrupulous politicians. 

The pity of the whole situation is, that the great majority of the 
plain people—the peasant class—in Cuba are peaceful men and 
women who ask nothing but undisturbed permission to culti- 
vate their little fields, and smoke their cigarettes, and sip their 
rum of an evening. After being present at revolutions in South 
and Central America, and after studying closely the Spanish 
American character in several countries, I have no doubt that in 
these ailing states the disease comes from a handful of silk- 
hatted conspirators and their bands of blackguard adventurers 
who frighten the simple farmfolk, one by one, into their ranks. 
Even in Venezuela, with her shocking record of rebellion, the 
armies are recruited with the lash and the rifle butt. The par- 
ticular ill fortune of Cuba is that she has such a large popula- 
tion of negroes, who, naturally lazy and lawless, and having 
nothing to lose, but everything to gain, by pillage, are the imme- 
diate tools of every leader who aspires to go into office through 
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the brush. A Cuban veteran with several wounds and a noble 
record of real valor—he once shot with his pistol two of his own 
men to force the rest to charge a Spanish column—said to me, 
almost with tears in his eyes: “ Ah, the people—the poor people— 
they are so good. There is nothing bad in them. ‘It is their 
wicked leaders. If they could be put together and shot we could 
save Cuba.” 

Unfortunately such a select execution is out of the question, 
and the problem that must be solved is how, in the circumstances 
as they are to-day, can our government keep its pledged word to 
give Cuba another chance. In doing this we have a larger obliga- 
tion to meet than the mere abandonment of the island to the 
Cuban people. Our duty is to so establish the governing power 
that it can not only protect itself against its native political 
enemies, but that it can as well crush the plots of the foreign 
business interests. It is a question whether any value should be 
attached to the persistent reports of conspiracy among these in- 
terests in connection with the recent upheaval. But the situa- 
tion now is distinctly changed, and the moneyed classes in 
general appear, not unnaturally, determined to force, if possible, 
the continued presence of United States troops. They form a 
potent factor to be considered in the solution of the difficulty. * 

To properly discharge this duty will consume a much longer 
time than political conditions in the United States may permit. 
Our premature abandonment of Cuba in 1902, forced by ill-con- 
sidered zeal on the part of theorists at home and by a desire to 
cater to the opinion of Europe, was largely responsible for the 
present trouble in the island. The Cubans are a people untrained 
in self-government and ignorant of any feature of representative 
liberty, except its opportunities for unlicensed disorder. They 
cannot learn in a day the lessons that our own cool-headed race 
has been fighting for and absorbing since the old foik moot days 
in the forests cf northern Germany. It is a question whether 
they can ever grasp wholly the principles of a republic, but at 
best we can hope to train them only by infinite patience and by 
the expenditure not only of money, but of life and time. But 
we can boast before the world that we have kept our pledge. 
On the other hand, if we settle down with the honest purpose of 
doing our task well, and take ten or twenty years if need be 
to repair the shattered machinery of the island government, to 
strengthen it, and clean it, and rivet it afresh. and to train 
skilled mechanics to handle it, we shall perhaps turn out some- 
thing that may at last become a State. We shall bear the criti- 
cism of Europe and the burning ignorance of diletiantes at home, 
but we shall have fulfilled our duty as becomes our nation. 

I do not mean that through all this period the actual presence 
,of our troops throughout the island will be necessary. The first 
labor of the provisional government should be to reorganize, equip, 
and train a rural guard so strong that it will be a real weapon in 
the hands of the administration. There could be turned over to 
it during its building picked officers and noncommissioned officers 
of our army to teach it the lessons the British taught the 
Egyptian regiments that bore themselves so well at Omdurman. 
It should be so enlarged that its central stations in the various 
districts would always have a sufficiently large body of men‘ for 
the purpose of drill and discipline. Detachments sent out from 
these rendezveus should not be left—as they are now—for long 
periods cut off from military instruction, but should be regularly 
relieved by new men and withdrawn into the central stations to 
be freshened up and brushed into shape again. The rural guard 
should be made as soon as possible a power—for without power 
the rascal element of Cuba cannot be beaten into decent order. 
As soon as this force is strong enough the American troops could 
be concentrated into a brigade camp near Havana, where they 
would be in evident readiness to strike if necessary, though the 
guard would be learning the real game through playing it for 
themselves. 

Even this would be but a beginning, and the kindred tasks of 
instructing in medical wisdom and _ political administration and 
the simple laws of self-government are not matters of days or 
months, but of years. Whatever joy the honest theorists at home 
and equally honest enemies of Cuba may feel, when our transports 
set sail loaded with troops, the real friends of the republic, who 
believe in its plain people and its patriots, will view the weighing 
of the anchors with sorrow. When next they fall in Cuban waters 
they will never again be altogether lifted, 
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AS NEW YORK CLIMBS SKYWARD 


THE WORLD 
DRAWN BY VERNON HOWE BAILEY 


THE TOWER OF THE METROPOLITAN LIFE BUILDING WHICH IS TO RISE 675 FEET, OR FIFTY STORIES, ABOVE THE SIDEWALK OF MADISON 
SQUARE. . THIS STRUCTURE, TO BE AN OFFICE BUILDING, EXCEEDS BY NEARLY SEVENTY-ONE FEET THE HEIGHT OF THE SINGER BUILD- 
ING, HITHERTO THE TALLEST IN 
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Fishing for the Great American Play 


A DIALOGUE WITH MR. DANIEL FROHMAN, TOUCH. 


ING 





HEN will it arrive, this long 

W anticipated drama of Amer- 

ica which is to crowd out 

the novel, and, as the medieval mys- 

tery play, interpret the mind of its 
own generation? 

Up above the Lyceum Theatre, far 
above the matinée crowd which came streaming in to see “ The 
Thief,” one of the season’s most conspicuous successes, a tired man 
was seated in a large apartment before a desk piled high with 
manuscripts, searching for the Great American Play and eating 
apples. 

Mr. Daniel Frohman probably knows as much about the drama, 
every phase of it, as there is to know. He has made actors and 
authors. He knows the tinsel from the gold, the bubble reputation ; 
and yet he sat there like some pearl-fisher among his oysters, eat- 
ing apples and searching among stacks of manuscripts for the 
Great American Play. ‘This hopefulness was the most amazing 
feature of the spectacle—the sang-froid which survives continuous 
disappointment: the unconquered optimism of the pearl-fisher who 
knows that somewhere, hidden among the oysters, lies the pearl. 
. “Managers get many plays from authors which are well con- 
structed and tell a fairly interesting story with dramatic logic,” he 
said, “ but they do not dig deep enough to meet the demand of a 
modern audience.” 

Mr. Frohman himself dug deeply into his pile of oysters. 

“ Now here is a three act play of great promise,” he said, “ but 
it has only one event, spread over three acts, culminating in a 
single climax, whereas it should present a series of surprises. So 
it will have to be returned.” 

“ Are all plays read that are submitted?” 

The question was unnecessary. One could see the thought in 
Mr. Frohman’s mind before the monosyllable “ yes”? escaped him. 
Does the fisherman jerk his rod upward when he feels a nibble at 
the bait? Mr. Frohman resembles everything less than a fisher- 
man, seated in his apartment, high over the matinée crowds, read- 
ing his manuscripts with inexorable patience, and eating apples. 

ae play should have continuous action, all the way through,” he 
sald, 

“T thought the tendency of the modern drama waz toward sub- 
jective action?” 

“When I allude to action,” said Mr. Frohman, “I don’t neces- 
sarily mean physical movement and pistol play. A successful play 
must contain continuous struggle and battle; the struggle of love 
with duty, to name the most frequent example. The characters 
may be sitting in their chairs, talking pleasantly together, and 
still fulfil this purpose. And the action must go forward by leaps 
and bounds, from one climax to another. The ideal play will have 
the fewest characters, but it will hold the attention so that you 
won’t know whether there are six or sixty; and two persons upon 
the stage will hold the audience entranced, as in the Greek drama. 
Like the Greek characters, too, they will appear as puppets upon a 
dark background of necessity, victims of the circumstances which 
they have helplessly brought into existence.” 

“How. does the American drama stand at present, as contrasted 
with that of foreign countries?” he was asked. “If it has merit 
of its own, why do you import plays?” 

“This year we came a cropper. The best of our authors have 
failed by the wholesale.” said Mr. Frohman. And then the fisher- 
man’s optimism broke forth in him. “ But I have great hopes of 











INCIDENTALLY UPON OYSTERS AND APPLES -: 


the American drama,” he added. “1 have produced a great many 
American plays in the past. As a stock manager, [ provide plays 
from any source. A play is not a matter of geography. The ques- 
tion is of obtaining one of sound, wholesome, universal theme. 

“The Frenchman is the best dramatist, but the subjects he 
chooses are not palatable to English or American audiences. The 
English are betier dramatists than Americans for producing plays 
of broad and general human interest; but the American play is a 
greater money maker, because the subjects drawn from native 
sources win greater success than any foreign play.” 

“An English critic recently characterized the average Amer- 
ican play as childish.” 

* Yes, that has some truth. But, remember, the average Amer- 
ican play is not intended for New York, but for the country, 
where the audiences are mostly composed of young people who are 
less sophisticated. The English provincial drama is very similar.” 

“Have you detected any noticeable improvement during the 
past decade; any approach toward the Great American Play? 

“The last decade has witnessed a great improvcment both in 
the character of plays and their interpretation. The plays have a 
more sophisticated quality and bigger emotional interest, while the 
obvious dénouement has largely disappeared. The acting has im- 
proved because of the revolution in stage methods, especialy the 
introduction of electric lighting. When the actors played before 
rows of candle lights, they had to exaggerate; hence the absurd 
soliloquies and asides which have given place to expression and 
quiet action.” 

“ But this has weakened the imaginative quality of the drama 
such as we had when stage resources were weaker. The modern 
American play needs adjuncts which are superfluous in the case of 
Shakespeare.” 

“ Do you think our actors compare favorably with the English?” 

“They are quite as good. At present, however, there are no 
essentially great actors on the English-speaking stage. Irving 
was the greatest actor of his time, after Booth, but he was not a 
great actor. 

“ Actors here,” he continued, “ have a greater opportunity than 
anywhere in the world. England continues to donate us her un- 
employed in the profession. London is the great English goal 
for dramatic talent, while the provinces offer only 2 meagre exist- 
ence. America is so big and has so many cities of magnitude 
that the English actor finds his best chance is over here. Thirty 
per cent. of our actors and actresses are English.” 

“What line of work offers the best chance of success?” 

“The line in which there is the least supply, and the greatest 
demand, both here and in London, is what is called ‘ leading 
business.’ We want young men and young women who can play 
responsible heroes and heroines. They have to encounter so many 
different conditions for success, not only the success which comes 
from art, but that which is produced by personality. The greatest 
successes are those which come from personality.” 

“What do you think of the critic’s influence upon the theatre?’ 

“On an average the critic fixes pretty well the standards by 
which the entire community judge the play. Favorable criticism 
will help a good play, but not a bad one. Adverse criticism has 
no effect on the success of a play which has qualities of popularity 
and interest. 

“The critic should not concern himself with the monetary pros- 
pects of a play, but with criticism of the dramatie work. The 
critic has no concern with the business side. He should devote 
himself to plays which are successful though defying the conven- 


’ 


tions of dramatic art and trenching on the dignity of the drama.” 


“But are there any canons of dramatic art? Have they not 
been. relegated to the lumber room of the dramatic unities?” 

“There is the artistic construction of the story, the taste in 
the choice of a subject, the acting. Then, while the unities of 
place and time don’t matter, there must be unity of action. These 
are canons on which criticism should be based. Instead of this, it 
is often based upon the individual writer’s own personal predilec- 
tions. The best critic is he who has the most catholic taste and 
experience. The greatest bulwark of the stage the critic can 
stand by is that which inhibits the public from subjects question- 
able in their moral or religious significance.” 

Among the many subjects spoken of, this idea seemed constantly 
to find its way to the surface of Mr. Frohman’s thoughts: the 
need for a clean, wholesome drama, of universal and elemental 
appeal. 

“A play should appeal to the universal heart of the public. 
Plays that are dramatic briefs on behalf of exclusive subjects 
neither elemental nor wholesome draw only a limited audience, and 
for that reason Ibsen has no popular following in America. All 
plays that succeed appeal to every class of humanity. The Great 
Play will be clean, wholesome, and elemental. But there are always 
fluctuating periods in the course of a century; and this is one of 
the valleys.” 

There was something of pathos in the words, and the picture 
of the man seated alone in his apaytment high above the matinée 
crowds, searching for the Great Play with the imperturbable 
optimism of the fisherman, and eating apples. 
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Honor Among Thieves 


By ASHBY DEERING 


ILLUSTRATED BY HAMILTON WILLIAMS 


O receive a sudden summons on a lonely afternoon, 
especially when it is the afternoon of December 24, 
arouses emotions which no ordinary man can afford 
to ignore. It was so with me when a bellboy bustled 
in upon the privacy of my usual ante-Christmas 
gloom with a note addressed to me in an unfamiliar 
hand, and that one impatient word of superscription 
— Answer.” 

“My dear Mr. Linton,” the note began, “I have 
heard of your remarkable powers of observation 
through an acquaintance who regards you highly, not as a detec- 
tive, but as a scientific investigator of crimes that are perpetrated 
from motives unrecognized in law books; likely enough the crimes 
of curiosity. I shall esteem it a personal favor if you will call on 
me immediately to consider a theory of mine along this line, and 
whether you prove or disprove my notion, I assure you that the 
reward for your services will be made adequate to any valuation 
you may set upon your holiday time.” 

The note was signed by a former magistrate who was reputed to 
be immensely rich, not only in dollars and cents, but in human 
wisdom, and endowed with a heart “ still warm beneath the snows 
of experience.” 

He had retired from the bench under something of a cloud. His 
fellow jurists had grieved his heart with insinuations that he was 
unfit, but he had dismissed their case against him with a noble 
gesture, true to his last grain of common sense. And then he had 
sent for me. At once I understood that the old man wished me to 
vindicate his judicial acumen, and be witness to those faculties of 
justice which may never shine forth on the cold minutes of the 
court record. And as I turned up the collar of my storm-coat on 
the walk to his home I reflected that his memory was still good 
enough to hark back to the mental record of the one pennyweight of 
evidence that he had long ago dropped into the balance to save a 
prisoner’s reputation for uprightness. 

“* Ah, I was expecting you, Mr. Linton; I knew you would come,” 
said the veteran, as he shook my hand in the library. He was al- 
most tottering. His clasp was feeble, yet the mould of his bony 
fingers suggested a certain strength of hearty purpose. I felt that 
his mind had outlived his physical decay. 

His very next sentence completely upset my friendly hope. “ Mr. 
Linton, you are the one man,” said he, “the only living criminolo- 
gist who can find out what I wish to know. I have sent for you 
to engage your talents in discovering the germ of shoplifting.” 

Then I began to believe the stories I had read about the madness 
of Justice Waddington, but I let him ramble on. 

“T am positive,” he continued, “that shoplifting is caused by a 
specifie germ especially prevalent at this season of the year. And I 
am equally confident that you can find that germ and segregate it 
from all other germs of criminal curiosity, and thereby aid me in 
the last humane task I shall ever set my mind, heart, and hand to. 
I am preparing a book on the ‘Crimes of Curiosity’ which will 





A note addressed to me in an unfamiliar hand, and that one impatient word of superscription—“ Answer” 





He asked if I would go in quest of the germ of shoplifting 


be, long after I am dead and gone, an authority in the law libraries 
of the whole civilized world, and I am morally certain that shop- 
lifting is chief among these psychic phenomena. This disease is 
not akin to kleptomania, and is but slightly related to the sin of 
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acquisitiveness; rather it is an inordinate desire to contemplate 
in private the things displayed in public, beyond the reach of the 
average purse or the willingness of the private spendthrift. 


-[ have met in my experience on the bench many young girls of , 


ventle breeding who do this thing in the spirit of adventure— 
oiris and older women whose consciences are a lace-work of slender 
threads, with frequent open spaces that exemplify the world, the 
flesh, and the devil. 

“Their parents are rich and indulgent, often influential enough 
to safeguard them against the common penalty, and they learn to 
regard misdemeanor as a luxury afforded by riches. I mean riches 
in the abstract, devoid of liveliness.” 

He paused to know whether I followed his cynical reasoning, and 
then he asked me if I would be willing to go in quest of the specific 
germ of shoplifting. In his distorted enthusiasin he imagined 
that this malignant microbe could be fixed in a microscopic slide 
and photographed. He suggested that I go out among the Christ- 
mas shoppers, watch them, and follow them, in order to accumu- 
late a bevy of germs, later to be classified as criminal curiosity 
cultures. 

To please the aged lawyer I said I would undertake the com- 
mission, although I hadn’t the slightest idea of doing so. As I 
left the house, however, I fell to wondering what bolt of reason 
had worn out and thus deranged his once brilliant mind. The 
more I thought of the riddle he had propounded the more it 
fascinated me. And at last I found myself in the cheerful hurly- 
burly of a great department store, scrutinizing the Christmas 
shoppers with a suspicious eye, for a shop-lifting germ, if my old 
friend was right, lurked on every one present, marked in plain 
figures. 

The place was crowded with the cosmopolitan classes of the 
great city. They were buying and dickering and pocketing their 
change. Presently I observed a young man wrapped in a big over- 
coat secrete something he had not paid for. 1 could not determine 
what the article was, but as I watched this polite specimen of the 
genus shoplifter I was again amazed at the deftness of his action 
and the rare discrimination he exercised in the selection of his 
stealings. He took only small and costly articles, and I was not 
far wrong in estimating his plunder at several hundred dollars. 
All his takings were dropped into immense pockets of his great 
coat. I followed him almost to the door, through which he hoped to 
make a quick exit. There we both met the unexpected. I saw the 
thief, loaded like a pack-horse and puffing under his blanket coat, 
suddenly stand stock still in front of a beautiful woman, hand- 
somely dressed. 

From her muff protruded the edge of a-large roll of gorgeous 
ribbon. It was on the point of falling. If it fell, instant detec- 
tion was inevitable, for a floor-walker stood only a few feet away. 
Just beside our bulky friend of the long pockets stood an étagére 
filled with porcelain vases. A deft and almost imperceptible move- 
ment of his elbow brought one of these to the ground with a 
crash. The floor-manager made a frantic rush to the spot, while 
the people about scattered. At the same moment the shoplifter in 
the storm-coat ‘made a step toward the beautiful lady and shoved 
the offending roll of stolen ribbon back into her muff. 

I heard him say a word to her in a laughing whisper: “ My 
dear, you should not be so coarse in your work.” Then, calmly 
surveying the turmoil, he walked unconcernedly out of the place. 
To my dying day I shall never forget the look of gratitude with 
which that lovely creature followed his orderly retreat. Quickly 
she moved as if to join him, and I saw her watch his progress 
through the confusing crowd, hesitating until she had lost him. 

The snow was coming down in a Yuletide frolic. Large, damp, 
sticky flakes fell on those pale patrician cheeks and melted in her 
tears. For a moment I hesitated which to follow. Which would 
you have followed? Almost involuntarily I went after the man 
in the storm-coat with the shoplifting pockets. I tapped him on 
the shoulder, and when he turned a startled face to me I said, 
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“You made a friend to be proud of a moment ago. Did you see 
the grateful look she gave you? Did you notice she followed you 
out and wished to thank you? Wasn’t she a beauty? Wouldn't 
you like to know her?” 

These and more questions [I propounded to him. I tried to make 
him understand that he had won my approval too, and that such 





“My dear, you should not be so coarse in your work” 


a fine action as his was never wasted even on a witness before 
the fact, but on the other hand had done much to excuse the 
vagaries of kleptomania. 

“Yes, I would like to know her,” he said, regretfully. “I have 
never before had an opportunity to meet such a charming woman 
under such peculiar circumstances. But, sir, you do me a grave 
injustice to suppose that I would presume upon so slight a favor 
to make the acquaintance of a lady in distress. I am not a 
masher.” 

I told the story to the ex-magistrate just as I have told it here. 
He listened without betraying the slightest emotion, turned over 
papers on his library-table until he had found some unfinished 
sheets of his great masterpiece on the “ Crimes of Curiosity,” and 
painfully he scrawled this line: 

“ Section I1I.—Honor Among Thieves.” 





GERALDINE 


A MAIDEN tall was Geraldine— 
The kind who’s known as “ sporty.” 
Her biceps measured sweet “ sixteen,” 
Her chest (inflated) “ forty.” 


She played a lovely game of golf; . 
And crowds and crowds attended 

To see the way that she drove off, 
*Twas really very splendid! 


Her form at tennis was “the thing,” 
And it was even hinted 

She’d once put gloves on in a ring— 
They also say she “ sprinted.” 


One day, by some romantic hap, 
(Cupic, maybe, had blundered) 

She met a very little chap 
Who weighed less than a hundred. 


Imagination never could 

Of him make an Apollo, 
His legs were thin as splints of wood, 
His chest was very hollow, 


By T. L. M. 


An easy chair he had a mind 
Most often to be led to; 

He shivered in an autumn wind 
As aspen leaves are said to. 


Now old Dame Nature, so it seems, 
The species often varies, 

And then uniting two extremes 
Thus reconciles contraries. 


This love-match, therefore, may have been 
In one sense quite prophetic, 

Although he was so very thin, 
And she was so athletic. 


Yet there’s a circumstance quite slight 
It might be well to mention— 

A matter which it seems but right 
To call to your attention. 


It shows that ofttimes we endure 
From science facts too funny; 

The truth is, Geraldine was poor, 
And he was black with money, 









































































































FROM THE PERILS OF THE SEA 
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CUPID'S HEADQUARTERS 
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Two Clerks in the Marriage License Bureau are kept busy constantly 


Betrothed Couples in Line waiting to Exchange a Dollar for a License 





AMERICA’S LARGEST STADIUM 


By FREMONT RIDER 














stimulated by the modern renaissance in athletics, is the 

new stadium recently completed for Syracuse University. 

It is the largest and finest structure of its kind in America, ap- 

proximating the ancient Greek models, and it accommodates forty 
thousand spectators. 

The site selected is striking, an elevation overlooking the city of 


Ti latest of the great arenas the building of which has been 


Syracuse and, in the distance, Onondaga Lake. The stadium itself 
is an oval, 670 feet by 475 feet, the area covered being 6 1-3 acres, 
or about five times as large as the famous stadium at Athens, 
recently restored for the Olympic games. The entire structure is 
of reinforced concrete of the most massive character. The tiers 
of seats rest on huge piers extending in places twenty feet below 
the ground level. Five hundred tons of reinforcing steel and 
twenty thousand cubic yards of concrete were used. 

The sodded field in the centre is surrounded by a quarter-mile 
cinder track, and on the south side is a 220-yard straight-away 


course which passes out through tunnels at either end of the 
stadium. 

Above the upper tier of seats, on the ground level (for the 
entire stadium is an excavation), is a twenty-foot concourse, 
nearly one-half mile around, where automobiles can be parked to 
watch the games. 

The work has been going on for more than three years, most of 
this time being consumed in the excavation required, amounting 
to nearly 400,000 cubic yards. In the concrete work, the con- 
tractors showed great ingenuity and success in the solution of tle 
many new problems which arose. 

The idea of the stadium originated wit) Chancellor James R. 
Day. The funds were supplied by Mr. John D. Archbold, and the 
cost has already exceeded half a million dollars. A new gym- 
‘nasium, connected with the stadium by tunnel, is now under way. 
This, it is understood, will cost another half million. It will be 
the largest and best-equipped gymnasium in the world. 














The Syracuse University Stadium during the Lafayette-Syracuse Game, with 8000 Spectators present 
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HE idea that the automobile is unreliable still persists in 
the public mind and seems likely to continue for a long 
time. It is kept alive by the joke-makers and artists who, 
as a rule, are years behind the times, and who find it so 
hard to originate jokes that they fall back for revenue 

upon subjects that are worn threadbare, and are long out of date. 
There can be no denial that in the early days of the development 
of the motor-car there was plenty of justification for all the jokes 
that were printed, but nowadays nobody sees an automobilist or 
his chauffeur stretched flat on his back under a car tinkering with 
its mechanism, and for every machine that is seen stopped by the 
roadside for adjustments of the machinery or repairs to a tire 
one sees dozens of cars running perfectly. It is very rare, indeed, 
that an automobile has such a serious breakdown as to require 
towing to a repair-shop, or to necessitate its abandonment by the 
passengers. Such stoppages as have to be made on the road are 
usually only for simple adjustments, the cleaning or changing of 
a spark plug, connecting up of a fresh ignition battery-cell or the 
substitution of a new inner tube for a punctured tube in a tire. 
The changing of tires does not take more than a few minutes nowa- 
days, as most cars are fitted with quick detachable rims that are 
easily and quickly manipulated. 

A popular misconception is very hard to eradicate, yet it needs 
only a little thought to convince any one that automobiles are 
to-day more reliable than electric street-cars, horse-drawn convey- 
ances, or even railroad locomotives and cars. Hardly a day passes 
in any of our large cities when one does not see street-cars disabled 
by the blowing out of fuses, short-circuiting of controllers, burning 
out of motors, or failure of brakes to work properly. In many 
cases long lines of cars are stopped, and traffic on the whole street 
is blocked. Such incidents attract only casual notice, however, and 
some annoyance if one happens to be inconvenienced, but they are 
so common that they have come to be considered an almost inevit- 
able accompaniment of electric traction, and the jokesmiths never 
think of making them the subject of humorous paragraphs and 
sketches. 

That horse-traction is almost equally undependable will probably 
be admitted when the reader is asked to recall the many horses 
he has seen overcome by heat in summer, or suffering from injuries 
received by falling on icy streets in winter. Having always been 


THE DEPENDABILITY OF THE 
AUTOMOBILE : 


By HARRY W. PERRY 


accustomed to the general use of horses, such sights are not nove 
to us, and we think less of the predicament in which the passengers 
find themselves when such things occur ‘than of the sufferings of 
the animals. Suppose for a moment that events had been reversed; 
that for centuries we had travelled about in motor-cars, and gencra- 
tion after generation had seen goods transferred in motor-trucks, 
and packages delivered only in automobile delivery-wagons. Imagine 
the popular interest that would be taken in the first attempts to 
introduce and use horses as draft animals, and the jokes that 
would be made over their propensity to take foolish alarm at a 
fluttering newspaper and run away, on the one hand, and, on ‘hie 
other hand, the columns upon columns of letters of complaint that 
would be written to the editors regarding the use of such dangerous 
animals in the public streets, and the filthy condition of the 
streets arising from their use. What crowds a balky horse would 
attract, and what an example of unreliability would be a horse that 
could not walk on a sleet-covered street. 

It will be seen, then, that the reason why the temporary disable- 
ment of an automobile on the road formerly attracted so much 
attention from a quickly gathering crowd of curious spectators was 
because automobiles themselves were new and were therefore 
objects of great interest. As the only time when the man or boy 
in the street got a good close look at them, and particularly of the 
engine and machinery which were always concealed when the cars 
were running, the breakdowns became strongly impressed upon thie 
minds of the people. But as the machines were improved and their 
number increased, the public became accustomed to seeing them 
roll through the streets and along the roads, and their passage left 
little impression—so little that the earlier impressions were not 
dispelled, and people who have given no serious thought to the 
matter still associate the automobile with breakdowns and roadside 
repairs and adjustments, rather than with a merry party of 
pleasure-seekers out for a day’s run or a family off for a tour of 
hundreds of miles through mountain districts. 

Next to the steamship, the automobile is the most reliable means 
of mechanical transportation that we have. Railroad locomotives 
would be breaking down repeatedly on the road if they were given 
no more care in the shops than the motor-car gets. The traveler is 
likely to overlook the fact that when he makes a trip by rail, say 
from New York to Chicago, he does not ride behind the same 



































































The Kind of “Going” that tests the Endurance of any Car—yet Roads in this Condition are successfully negotiated every Day 
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when it is remembered that 











every summer during the last 
seven years, one or more na- 
tional competitions in re- 
liability and endurance, open 
to all who desired to enter and 
abide by the rules, have been 
held over courses of several 
hundred miles by representa- 
tive organizations, such as 
the Automobile Club of Amer- 
ica, the National Association 
of Automobile Manufacturers, 
and the American Automobile 
Association. Besides these, 
there have been many similar 
events conducted by local 
clubs, as the Long Island 
Automobile Club, the Chicago 
Automobile Club, and the New 
York Motor Club. Wide pub- 
licity has been given to these 
in the daily press and in all 
of the many automobile 
papers, with carefully com- 
piled tables showing the excel- 
lent performances of most of 
the competing machines, many 
of which finished with perfect 
scores showing that they had 
had no involuntary stops on 
the road occasioned by 
machinery troubles, and had 


arrived at every official check- 








Conquering Time and Space under elemental Conditions on an Indiana 
Road between South Bend and Chicago—a Tourist’s Nightmare come true 


engine during all of the journey, as he would do in an automobile. 
The car he is in is hauled over each successive division of the road 
by a fresh engine just from the roundhouse or shop, where it has 
been carefully inspected, wiped, oiled, and put in good condition. 
In railroad practice the divisions are from one hundred to two 
hundred miles long. During the run the engineer notes, on a pad 
of blanks provided for the purpose, all of the things that he wants 
done to the engine before he takes it out again, and these are 
attended to carefully at the end of the division. When an engine 
has run about three hundred miles it.is given a general overhauling, 
the fire being drawn, the boiler-tubes cleaned. out, the joints re- 
packed, and adjustments made. Yet, despite all this careful atten- 
tion, there is often trouble on the road due to leakage of steam 
through badly-packed joints, leaky boiler-tubes, brakes that do not 
work smoothly, or more serious faults that develop in the 
machinery. 

Compare such conditions with those that obtain with an auto- 
mobile when on a long tour, in which the same engine and 
machinery are run sometimes over one thousand miles or more of 
public wagon-roads—not, it should be remembered, on rails laid on 
a carefully graded and _lev- 
elled roadbed. The car is run : 


ing-point on time. It is neces- 
sary to recall only the more 
recent of these contests to 
present evidence of the high 
state of perfection to which 
the automobile has _ been 
brought in the dozen years of its development in America. 
By all odds the most significant of these was the Sealed Bonnet 
Contest, conducted last June by the Automobile Club of America. 
The announced object of this event was “ to afford the opportunity 
of demonstrating, under severe touring conditions, without adjust- 
ments, repairs, or replacements of any kind, excepting tires, the 
continuous running qualities of the modern stock touring-car now 
offered to the public.” To this end, strict rules confined the 
entries to regularly catalogued machines, and required that on 
the day before the start each car be inspected by the contest com- 
mittee, and official seals be affixed to the bonnets and all operating 
parts thereunder, to transmission gears, axles, wheels, springs, coil- 
boxes, and battery-boxes. After being sealed, the cars remained 
in thé custody of the committee at all times, except during the 
hours when they were being driven on the road under the watchful 
eye of official observers, until the close of the competition. The 
most exacting of ‘all the rules absolutely prohibited the making 
of any adjustments, repairs, or replacements of any kind, except 
tires, during the whole period of the contest, which extended over 
the four days from June 19 to 22 inclusive. Even the tightening 





one hundred or one hundred 
and fifty miles a day, often 
through heavy dust, mud and 
sand, at the end of which the 
owner or his chauffeur is 
weary from driving, and is 
much inclined to give the 
engine only the most: neces- 
sary attention, merely wiping 
off the worst of the accumu- 
lated dirt, filling the oiler, 
gasoline tank. and radiator, 
and testing the batteries and 
coils. Instead of anticipating 
trouble with the transmission, 
brakes, steering-gear, and 
bearings, the driver usually 
waits until something goes 
wrong with them on the road, 
and only so much care is 
given the machine as_ will 
keep it running until the end 
of the tour, when it is sent to 
the garage for a thorough 
overhauling and tuning up. 
Such methods could not be 
followed with a locomotive, 
whose every part must be in- 
spected at the end of every 
run of one hundred to two 
hundred miles, whether 
trouble has developed or not, 
to guard against delays and 
possible accidents on the road. 














It is really remarkable how 
persistently people stick to 
the idea that the automobile 
1s not to be depended upon, 





Minimizing the seriousness of Break-downs en route by the Use 


of detachable Rims that may be easily and quickly detached 
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Some of the Forty-one Cars which, of Forty-seven Entries, covered 600 Miles 
in a recent Endurance Contest without undergoing a single mechanical Mishap 


of a nut, or the fixing of a broken battery-wire was sulflicient to 
cause the disqualification of any contestant from further participa- 
tion. As a further guard against the making of repairs or adjust- 
ments on the road, one rule prohibited any tools, except tire tools, 
being carried on the cars or by any passenger, except the tools in 
the regular tool-box, which was oflicially sealed like the bonnets. 

All of the cars were required to cover a designated course of 
one hundred and fifty miles,a day, and the high-powered run- 
abouts had to go an additional twenty-five miles each day. To 
secure diversity of road conditions and topezraphy, the runs on the 
successive days were from New York City to Poughkeepsie and 
return, Pawling and back, West Haven and back, and Bridgeport, 
Danbury, and home again. During each intermediate night the 
cars were placed in the care of the committee in the Club garage, 
and the contestants were not allowed to go near them. According 
to the class they were in, the cars had to average not less than 
thirteen to seventeen miles an hour, and, on the other hand, 
were subject to disqualification if they exceeded the legal speed 
limits in town and country. 

It is difficult to imagine more onerous conditions than these, 
and, as a matter of fact, it was the belief of not a few well-informed 
persons in the trade that the nature of the contest was too severe, 
and that the final showing would do more harm than good to the 
reputation of the manufacturers’ products. 

The results were a complete surprise, and were thoroughly 
gratifying. Out of forty-seven cars that started in the contest, 
forty-one covered the six hundred miles in the four days without 
having any mechanical troubles whatever. Of the six that were 
disqualified only one met with a serious mishap, having broken a 
cam shaft. One man forgot to fill his crankease with lubricating 
oil before star_ing, and another forgot to put a nut on the steer- 
ing-gear, which worked loose. One machine was put out of the con- 
test because of a broken battery-wire, another owing to a short 
circuit in the ignition system, and a third hecause of a broken 


valve spring. All of these were minor troubles that were remedied 
in a few minutes. 

By way of comparison, it is well to consider for a moment the 
possibility of making a six-hundred-mile journey behind a team of 
horses without so much as having to stop to fix a broken strap, 
buckle, loose axle nut, or replace a cast shoe; or in a trolley-car 
or railroad train without a moment’s delay due to trouble with 
the machinery, or having the engine inspected, cleaned, and 
adjusted. ; 

But the remarkable showing made by the automobiles in the 
Sealed Bonnet Contest only served to spur the manufacturers on 
to seek further laurels. Several of the cars that made perfect 
scores in that event were entered in the Glidden Tour, with their 
operating parts similarly sealed, and were driven from Cleveland 
to Chicago, and thence through Indianapolis, Columbus, Pittsburg. 
Baltimore, and Philadelphia, to New York during a_ two-weeks’ 
run in July. One of these reached Pittsburg, and another got to 
Bedford Springs, east of the Smoky City, with seals unbroken and 
without making repairs or replacements. 

One particularly notable example of reliability was that of a 
ear that covered nearly 3000 miles with bonnet, transmission, coil, 
and battery-box sealed. After going through the Sealed Bonnet 
Contest successfully, it was driven from New York to Chicago, 
where it took part in the Chicago Automobile Club’s one-hundred- 
and-seventy-five-mile endurance run in July, and was then driven 
back. to New York, all with the original seals intact. 

In the light of these facts, which can be easily verified if any- 
one cares to take the trouble, it seems as if it were high time that 
every well-informed person recognized and acknowledged the re- 
liability of the automobile—both foreign and American, since most 
of the cars that competed in the Sealed Bonnet Contest—itself an 
original American idea—were of domestic manufacture, while those 
that made the more remarkable performances mentioned were 
American cars. 





HOW TO ADD TO THE LIFE OF AN 


the satisfaction that it gives to its owners,” says an 

experienced manufacturer of motor-cars, “if people would 
hestow upon the automobile but a part of the attention they give 
to other property. Take, for instance, the item of winter stor- 
age. Few people who store their ears for the winter think of 
taking the trouble to put the car on horses and to remove the 
tires from the wheels. The insides of the rims, too, should be 
cleaned and a coat of enamel applied to the inner surfaces where 


ss M UCH could be added to the life of an automobile and to 


AUTOMOBILE 


the tire rests. This will prevent corrosion and will leave the rim 
smooth. A good idea, also, is to give all polished brass surfaces 
a coating of heavy oil, slab oil, for instance. A tube of ordinary 
gum-grease, likewise, will preserve the lamps, the radiator, steer- 
ing-post, and other parts that would be injured through corrosion. 
The tops should be opened and cleaned with oiled waste, to keep 
it smooth and flexible. These rules find but little application in 
this section of the country, since we have a rather open winter 
which permits the use of the automobile practically all the yegr. 
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THE FIRST REPUBLIC 
IN AMERICA 


O the question, “What was the 
T first republic in America?” the 

average reply would probably 
be, “Why, the United States, of 
course!” And yet this Union of 
States, founded upon the Declaration 
of 1776, was not the first republic to 
be established in America; there was 
an earlier one, that died soon after 
its birth, of which little or nothing 
js said in our American histories. 

In 176] France, being then engaged 
in war with England and realizing 
that she could no longer hold the 
province of Louisiana, had, through 
the French ambassador at Madrid, 
offered a memorial to Spain setting 
forth her inability longer to support 
Louisiana, and praying for the assist- 
ance of Spain to supply its necessary 
wants and to prevent it from falling 
into the hands of the i#inglish, against 
whem it stood as a bulwark for the 
Spanish colonies of the West. The 
negotiations finally resulted in Spain’s 
taking over the province; but she 
evinced small interest in her new 
possessions, whose vague boundaries 
to the north and west were not even 
defined in the act of cession. The 
people of Louisiana were in the 
peculiar position of a colony aban- 
doned by the mother country and un- 
claimed by the new sovereign. In- 
deed, even the fact of the cession was 
not made known to them—that is, not 
until the year 1764. 

Deeply grieved -by the action of 
their mother country in thus dis- 
posing of them without their consent, 
the local government submitted the 
matter to a council under the leader- 
ship of Nicholas Chauvin de Lanfré- 
nitre, the attorney-general. 

Lanfréniére called a convention of 
the people at New Orleans while the 
new Spanish governor was on his way 
to the colony. The convention adopted 
resolutions and drew up a petition to 
the king, Louis XV., wherein they 
protested their loyalty to the French 
crown and prayed that they might 
not be cast off araong strangers. One 
Jean Milhet was appointed delegate 
to lay these resolutions and the peti- 
tion before the king. 




































































Milhet was not, however, successful 
in his mission, for he did not gain the 
ear of Louis. The best he could do 
was to lay the matter before the 
powerful minister, the Due de Choi- 
seul, who, though Milhet was not 
aware of it, was in fact the secret 
means of the negotiation for the transfer of the colony: Choiseul, 
while promising to lay the matter before the king, never, as a 
matter of fact, did so, and the disappointed delegate returned home 
without having accomplished the object of his journey. 

Then the people of Louisiana resolved upon a radical course. 
On the night of October 28, 1768, the rebels took possession of 
the French forts and the gates of the town in the name of the 
Republic of Louisiana. No resistance was offered them. The newly 
appointed Spanish governor took refuge on a ship, which subse- 
quently sailed for Habana. 


The Late Edmund Clarence Stedman 


AN APPRECIATION OF THE POET BY HENRY M. ALDEN APPEARS ON PAGE 7 OF THIS ISSUE 


On October 29, 1768, the council at New Orleans adopted a 
formal declaration of independence, oflicially styled the colony the 
Republic of Louisiana, elected Lanfréniére * Protector,” and drew up 
a written constitution. ‘This’ interesting government lasted from 
October, 1768, until July, 1769, when a Spanish squadron of twenty- 
four vessels, with a force of 2600 men, arrived at New Orleans. The 
new republican state was overthrown and five republican leaders, 
including Lanfréniére, were put to death. The Republic’s official 
papers, including its declaration of independence and constitution, 
were burned in the public square of New Orleans. 





VALUABLE NOTES ON MOTORING IN GERMANY 


motoring, and though he has made his empire the most 
liberal in the world toward motorists, yet he also has seen 
to it that this liberty is costly. 

Two persons who have just returned from a four months’ Euro- 
pean motoring tour, mainly in Germany and Denmark, praise the 
roads throughout the German. Empire, declaring them to be 
even better than the best that their own State of New Jersey 
affords. 

The one drawback they encountered was the matter of expense. 
Gasoline costs upwards of sixty cents per gallon, and before one 
is allowed to run his car he has to put up a sizable tax. For 
a 12 horsepower car the motorist pays $10 for one month, $20 
for four months, and $40 for one year. High power cars are corre- 
spondingly more. When the tax is paid a number is given to the 
motorist by the police, but before this it is necessary for him to 
show an American driver’s license countersigned in the United 
States by the German consul. Failing to have this, the owner 
must make a trial run before a selected specialist. and he pays 
the specialist $10 for looking at him. After that, $1.50 is added 


K ‘ntor WILHELM, of Germany, has his own ideas--about 


for the number which the policeman supplied. When one leaves 
the country the number is taken away by the constabulary and 
sent back to the state in which it was secured, and when one 
re-enters the country another number must be purchased. The tax 
certificate holds gocd for as many days in Germany as have been 
paid for, but it expires at the end of each year. Any motorist 
going abroad is advised to have his license countersigned by the 
consul of the country he intends to visit. This will save a lot 
of trouble and annoyance. 

The travellers say that automobiles are still a good deal of a 
novelty in Denmark, and that there are only a few hundred in the 
entire country. In Denmark motorists are restricted entirely to 
the state roads, and no car can be driven over any but the roads 
designated by the government. 

The motorists say, also, that they had more trouble on their re- 
turn at the United States Custom House, because of their red 
tape methods, than any place in Europe. It is suggested to motor- 
ists that they have an invoice made out for their car on the other 
side, to show that it is clear, or they will have to give a bond to 
that effect on their arrival on this side. 

















































By LAWRENCE 


aif most gratifying aspect of the recent début at the 
Manhattan’ Opera House of Madame Luisa Tetraz- 
zini, who has of late been making so mighty a stir 
in the world of music, was the overwhelming 
ei =nieasure of popular success which attended it. The 

ey} statement is made deliberately. It has frequently 

been pointed out on this page that Mr. -Hammer- 

stein is performing at the Manhattan a service to musical art 
which it=would not be easy to overpraise: a service which con- 
sists in the production of such significant new works as “ Louise ”’ 
and “ Pelléas et Mélisande ’—that is to say, he is infusing. into 








the operatic répertoire of New York new. blood, widening and 
stimulating it through the exhibition of fresh conceptions and 


novel personalities. But to achieve such ends, which are not apt 
to be either certainly or continuously remunerative, is an. expen- 
sive—at best a precarious—undertaking.’* It is well,’ therefore, 
that Mr. Hammerstein can. count, for the furtherance of his other 
aims, upon the substantial gainfulness of exhibiting Madame 
Tetrazzini to a responsive and unfailing public. Yet it is, perhaps, 
worth noting—and of this Mr. Hammerstein himself is perfectly 
aware—that in producing, for example, Charpentier’s “ Louise ” 
for the first time in ‘America, he has accomplished a feat far 
worthier of discussion and of public interest than is his acquisi- 
tion and display of the singer who is now fillirig the Manhattan 


with glad and exultant crowds. But Madame Tetrazzini’s em- 
phatic success with ‘the opera-going public is merited. » She 


possesses a voice which, in its upper octave, is truly extraordinary 
in its loveliness and its plangency, and she is remarkably skilful 
in her singing of ornate and florid music: she is gifted, and she is 
vocally agile.. For the 
vast and insatiable public 
which, as between hearing 
Violetta sustain E-flat in 
alt while she stoops to 
gather up her skirts and 
hearing Mr. Gilibert as 
The Father in the last act 
of “ Louise,” would  in- 
finitely prefer the former, 
Madame Tetrazzini is a 





ce 


singer who is amply 
qualified to afford both 


satisfaction and delight. 


Mr. Vincent 
one ~ of the 


dIndy is 
half-dozen 


living composers whose 
outgivings are entitled 


to serious consideration; 
therefore the performance 
the other day, for the 
first time in America, of 
his new symphonic poem, 


“Jour dété Aa la mon- 
tagne,” was-an event to be 
noted, even were the 
musie less remarkable 


than it proved to be. Mr. 
Damrosech played the work 
at the fifth evening con- 
cert of his New York 
Symphony series in Car- 
negie Hall, in the face of 
a popular and critical hos- 
tility toward Mr. d’Indy’s 
productions which might 
reasonably have cautioned 
a less independent  con- 
ductor than Mr. Dam- 
rosch to leave the score 
untouched. 

The work, a 
in three parts, was com- 
pleted in 1905, published 
in the following year, and 
produced by Mr. Colonne 
in Paris, on February 18, 
1906. The music was suggested by a prose poem of Roger de 
Pampelonne’s, and this is printed as a preface to the score. A 
translation into English of certain passages may be given here 
as an indication of the intent of the music. Mr. de Pampelonne’s 
meditations are comprised under three separate heads: ‘“ Dawn,” 
“Day (Afternoon, Under the Pines).” and “ Evening,” and the 
music, in its three divisions. corresponds to these subjects of the 
text. A few excerpts from each will serve as an index to its moods: 











tone poem 
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Mr. Bassi, of the Manhattan Opera 
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TETRAZZINI, AND OTHER MATTERS 































































































GILMAN 


[Dawn]: “ Awake, dark phantoms! smile to heaven, majestic- 
aly, for a ray in the Infinite rises and strikes your brow. 

** Awake, mountains! ‘The king of space appears! 

“ Awake, valley! who concealest the happy nests and _ sleeping 
cottages; awake, singing. And if, in thy chant, sighs also reach 
me, may the light wind of the morning hours gather them and bear 
them to God. ... The shadows melt away little by little, before 
the invading light. ..... Laugh or weep, creatures who people this 
world. Awake, harmonies! 
God hearkens! .. .” 

[Day]: “ How sweet it 
is to cling to the moun- 
tain-sides, broad staircase 
of heaven! How sweet it 
is to dream, far from: the 
turmoil of man, in the 
smiling majesty of. the 
mountain-tops! Here, all 
earthly sounds mount in 
harmony towards my rest- 
ed heart; here, all becomes 
hymn and prayer. . .*.” 

[Evening]: “ Night 
steals across the all-cover- 
ing sky, and the waning 
light sends forth a fresh 
breath swiftly over’ the 
weary world. Soon all 
things sleep beneath the 
shadows, all appears 
ghostly in the valley; yet 
all still lives. ...0 
Night! Eternal Harmony 
dwells beneath thy veil; 
joy and grief are but sleep- 
ing. O Night! consuming 
Life stirs through the all- 
consuming day; Life 
creates itself anew _ be- 
neath the  pearl-strewn 
mantle of thy outstretched 
arms. a 
It will be seen at once, 
by those who are familiar 
with Mr. d’Indy’s outlook 
as an artist, that this is a 
subject after his own heart. He is at ence a man of singularly 
devout and simple nature, and an entire mystic. For him the 
spectacle of the living earth, in lovely or forbidding guise, evokes 
reverend and exalted moods. His appreach to the spectacle of its 
wonders and beauties is Wordsworthian in its deep and awe-struck 
reverance and its fundamental sincerity. He does not, like his 
younger artistic kinsman, Debussy, see in it all manner of fan- 
tastic and mist-enwrapped visions; it is not for him a pageant 
of delicate and shining dreams—Mallarmé’s lazy and indulgent 
Faun in amorous woodland reverie would not have suggested to 
him, as to Debussy, musie whose sensuousness is as exquisitely 
concealed as it is marvelously transfigured. The mysticism of 
d’Indy is preeminently religious; it has no tinge of sensuousness; 
it is large and benign, rather than intimate and intense. 

He is absolutely himself, absolutely characteristic, in “ Jour 
(été A la montagne.” This music is a hymn the grave eestasy 
and the utter sincerity of which are as indisputable as they are 
impressive. In its art it is remarkahble—not so monumental in 
plan, so astoundingly complex in detail, as his superb B-minor 
symphony, yet a work that js full of his peculiar traits. Its con- 
structive plan is broad and simple, vet severely logical; harmonic- 
ally it is as novel, as fascinatingly ingenious, as anything he has 
hitherto achieved; melodically it is of rare and curious distinction: 
as a whole, it is of almost continuous beauty, it is profoundly 
poetic, it is rich and luminous in texture, and it is rigorous 
in the avoidance of sentimental and spectacular effect. It does 
not always sustain its highest level—the level of inspiration 
reached in all of the first movement, in the opening of the second 
movement, in the exquisite conclusion. Mr. d’Indy’s hatred of easy 
and meretricious formulas of style results at times in an Un- 
deniable aridity of thought and mood, a kind of emotional sterility 
which it is just to note and to deplore; but at his best he is— 
as in this work—admirable and absorbing. 

It remains to be said that Mr. Damrosch read the score with 
sympathy and entire devotion, and that the orchestra (one that 
has steadily and delightfully improved) played it brilliantly. 

Mr. Harold Bauer effaced his personality as a virtuoso to the 
extent of playing the subsidiary piano part: for the piano is used 
in this score solely as an orchestral adjunct, 
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King Alfonso as a Poet 


A Maprip review entitled Unidn Ibero 
Americano gives a poem which it declares 
to have been written by no less distinguished 
a person than King Alfonso. It appears to 
have been composed some years ago, previous 
to the time when Princess Ena consented to 
become Mrs. Alfonso. A cat may look at a 
king and may also read his poetry. Almost 
any cat would be able to teil from reading 
this effusion that the young King of Spain 
is just as bad a poet as most other swains 
when they have the love-fever. Here is the 
Spanish version: 


* Me hiere tu desdén! Mas en mi duelo. 
existe aquella fe de los titanes 
que pretendieron escalar el cielo. 
No importa de tu boca la sonrisa, 
ni de tus negros ojos relumbrantes 
la magica mirada que esclaviza, 
He de triunfar! Qué importa que el 
destino 
con su mano fatidica me alfombre 
de eardos y de bombas el camino? 
Por ti, na, el corazén palpita, 
y si i mi no te rindes por ser Fausto, 
s¢ tti mi candorosa Margarita.” 
Which being translated in fairly free 
fashion comes to about this: 


“Stricken by thy disdain am I, 

Yet in my sorrow feel the faith 
Which tells me I can mount the sky. 
Reck I little of the smile that lies 

Upon thy lips, nor th’ enslaving glance 
Within thy black resplendent eyes! 
Triumph shall come! Who cares if fate 

Has carpeted the way with bombs 
And grown her thistles at my gate? 
Ena, for thee alone doth beat 

My heart; and if I may not be 
Thy Faust, be thou my Marguerite.” 





An Easy Case 


“Yes, doctor, one of Harry’s eyes seems 
ever so much stronger than the other. How 
do you account for that?” 

“ Knot-hole in the baseball fence last sum- 
mer, most likely, madam.” 





A Long Background 


First Nurse (at hospital). “ That ballet- 
dancer in the ward with delirium tremens 
must be frightfully old.” 

SEcoND NURSE. “ Why?” 

First Nurse. “ She sees nothing but pre- 
historic animals.” 





Effectual 


Tue down East ‘tavern keepers have had 
much experience with’ autumnal sportsmen, 
of whom many are called but few- get up. 

‘the instance is cited of a Bostonian, a 
mighty hunter before the Lord, who once 
“put up” at a quaint little Maine hostelry, 
Where he left a call for half-past four in the 
morning. 

Exactly at that time a sharp rap awaken- 
ed the sleeper. “ All righ’ I'll be down in a 
minute,” he drawled in a muffled voice from 
under the blankets. 

“No, you don’t!” shouted the proprietor. 
“You git up right now an’ sign this re- 
ceipt !”” 

‘Receipt! What receipt?” demanded the 
how very much awake sportsman. 

_  Wa-al,” grunted the proprietor, “I don’t 
intend to have ye humpin’ down to the 
office at eight o’clock, making out ye ain’t 
been called!” 





Baseball in Venezuela 


_ IN reporting an opening for athletic goods 
m Venezuela, Consul James W. Johnson 
Writes from Puerto Cabello: 

he game of baseball is gaining a steady 
foothold in Venezuela, and bids fair to be- 
come a popular form of outdoor amuse- 
ment, A game played recently in Caracas 
Was quite a social event, being attended 
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by the wife of the President and many 
people of prominence. The outlook war- 
rants American manufacturers of athletic 
goods in putting forth some’ efforts to en- 
courage the sport. Deseriptions and rules 
of the game printed in Spanish and dis- 
tributed in the cities of Caracas, La Guaira, 
Valencia, Puerto Cabello, and Barquesi- 
meto, together with window displays of 
baseball paraphernalia, would undoubtedly 
result in spreading the game over this en- 
tire section of country and opening up a 
market for the sale of general athletic and 
sporting goods. A market for baseball 
equipment alone is worth being opened, as 
in this climate the game can be played the 
whole year. 





Making It Clear 


WHEN she carelessly fell in the consommé, 
Said her husband (not heeding her ex- 
planations) , 
“The ingredients J’d use for soups and 
stews 
Are none but extremely strained rela- 
tions.” 
J. ADAIR STRAWSON. 





His Possessions 


“THE badgering lawyer frequently suc- 
ceeds only in affording the witness an oppor- 
tunity to display his own wit at the coun- 
sel’s expense,” says a well known member of 
the Baltimore bar. 

“A certain actor was before the poor 
debtors’ court in a Western city, when he 
testified that his only assets were his salary 
as a member of the local stock company. 

“<But you must have something else,’ 
said the prosecuting counsel. ‘Tell the 
court what else you have.’ 

“*That’s all.’ 

“* What ?—no personal property?’ 

“Oh yes, a dog—and a watch.’ 

“* Now think hard,’ persisted counsel, be- 
lieving he was on the right track; * what 
else?’ : 

“* Well,’ suggested the actor, ‘I have a 
ease of rheumatism.’ ” 

iT) 





A Guilty Conscience 


“ SawYER!” bawled the conductor, as his 
train approached the town of that name. 

“ Don’t care if you did,’ said the young 
3wain who ‘had just kissed his girl; “ we are 
going to be married next month!” 





Kept His Word 


“Tne late Mr. Smithers was certainly a 
man of his word,” said Mrs. Binder, look- 
ing up from the morning paper. 

“Late Mr. Smithers?” queried her worser 
seven-eighths. “I hadn’t heard of his 
death.” 

“ That’s why I say he was a man of his 
word ” (from behind the coffee-urn again). 
“Twenty-two years ago he told me if I 
didn’t marry him he would die. And he 
has.” 





For Consistency’s Sweet Sake 


“ Seems to me,” said Bostlethwaite, “ that 
if the President is right in appointing a 
Surgeon to the command of a Hospital 
Ship—” 

* Well?” said Winkletop. 

“ Well,” said Bostlethwaite, “he ought to 
appoint a veterinary to command the 
Cavalry, and put a Chiropodist over all the 
foot soldiers.” 


Sort of a Paradox 


“TI woutp like to engage an optimistic 
cook,” began Mrs. Maitron. 

“T don’t quite understand,” said the em- 
ployment agent. 

“Tl be more explicit,’ replied Mrs. 
Maitron. “I want a cook who makes the 
best of things.” 


29 








Cooperation 


PARKE. “ You keep a joint bank account 
with your wife, don't you?” 

LANE. “1 deposit the money, 
draws it out.” 


and she 





A Restful Intellectual 
Atmosphere ~— 


Nopp. “The doctor says 
careful of our boy’s brain.” 

Topp. * Why not keep him entirely away 
from all mental excitement?” 

Nopp. “ That’s our idea. 
send him to — University.” 


we must be 


We're going to 





Peculiar Qualifications 


“IN choosing his men,” said the Sunday- 
school superintendent, “Gideon did not 
select those who laid aside their arms and 
threw themselves down to drink; he took 
those who watehed with one eye and drank 
with the other.” 





Awful to Contemplate 


Lirtte Freppy had been severely pun- 
ished for spilling a glass of water on the 
table. While the tears were still welling to 
his eyes he turned pathetically to his father. 

“Pa,” he sobbed, “ what would you have 
done to me if that glass had been full of 
ink?” 





Badly Needed 


THE Professor had been quizzing his psy- 
chology class, aud was evidently somewhat 
disappointed with the result. 

“Gentlemen,” said he, as the bell rang 
for dismissal, “it has been said that fish 
is good brain food. If that statement is 
true, I advise some of the men in this 
class to try a whale.” 








A FIFTY-YEAR TEST. 
THE many attempts during the past fifty years to improve 


upon the standard of all infant foods—Borpen’s Eacte BRanp 


ConpENSED MILK—have Lv 
pared under rigid sanitary conditions, 


en in vain. Eacte Branp is pre- 


As an infant food its 


equal is unattainable. .*. 


BROWN'S VERMIFUGE COMFITS. 








THE BEST WORM_ LOZENGES for CHILDREN are 


25 cents a box. e*%.s 
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Pears 


Don’t simply 
“set a cakeof soap.” 
Get good soap. Ask 
for Pears’ and you 
have pure soap. 
Then bathing will 
than 
mere cleanliness; it 
will be luxury at 
trifling cost. 


Sales increasing since 1789, 


mean more 










































































The 


MISS MAUDE 
By 


this day and generation, while we are rearing 
office buildings fifty stories skyward, pursuing 
birds in dirigible air-ships and fishes in sub- 
marines, to say nothing of chatting across leagues 
of land and water with a magnificent repudiation 
of wires, it requires something of courage to offer 
the public a dramatic entertainment in verse, be 
the verse even by Old Immortality of Avon. It may be that as 
we have learned to work so hard we have elected to take our 
enjoyments simply; and perhaps we have been enticed from 
the hot-house symbolism of verse into a less-nurturing but some- 
what more actively agitated atmosphere of realism. We spend 
so much time over ledgers and laboratories that when nightfall 
comes, and we seek the theatre to evade thought upon to-morrow, 
we are much less likely to be diverted by: 


“Aye, mark thou well, 
The blood adrip upon thy hasty blade. 
See thou, ’tis running red, not white with fear, 
As that which cries the coward on thy cheek.” 
(He dies.) 
than by: 3 
“My God! Tm shot!” 

This may not be entirely admirable, but it is strictly in keep- 
ing with the skyscrapers, the air-ships, the submarines, and the 
wireless contrivances of the age. However, these few lines have 
nothing whatever to do with such aspects of the verse drama as 
its didactic influence, its uplift, the regret over its decay, or the 
joyousness over its rarity; they are in more or less relevant com- 
ment upon Miss Maude Adams’s new play, “ The Jesters,” at the 
Empire Theatre. This play, a translation from the French, is 
in rhyme, and, save for what Miss Adams gives to it, it is tire- 
some. The indirectness of the verse, which has few charming 
passages, makes it so, and Miss Adams alone robs her lines of 
their poetic cireumlocution and makes them humanly direct. Most 
of the other players are evidently unable to forget what miay be 
designated as the typography of their lines, and they deliver them 
typographically. Miss Adams now and then, and with skill, 
thrusts a foot (not a metrical foot) beyond the four-square con- 
fines of the frame without setting the rest of the canvas aquiver. 

These are the only moments in which the play makes a reason- 
able appeal, since its theme is as old as the eternal hills, that of 
the youth who, to win his lady, goes to her court disguised as a 


jester. It has been said that to offer a verse drama requires 
courage. This should be amended; it would require courage, in- 
deed, to offer “The Jesters” without Miss Adams. Twice in 


this play she demonstrates the high character of her skill: once 
in accounting for the disfiguring hump upon her back, and once 
in her narrative of the love-affair of a summer breeze. These 
show not only her command of verse as a medium, but a rare 
insight into the spirit of the lines. These two passages differ 
widely in motive: the one charmingly pathetic, the other sym- 
pathetically epic, and each fairly sparkles in a gloom of words. 

There are few moments of mirth in the play. Most of them 
are contributed by Gustav von Seytferitz in the rdle of Vulcano, 
the captain of the castle guard, the action of the piece taking 
place in France in 1557. One excellently amusing bit is done 
by Frederic’ Erie as Hilarius, a probationary jester clad in black 
from crown to heels, who most lugubriously recites his poem to 
the breeze, and so saddens the castle inmates that he is soon 
bidden begone. It is the only thing Mr. Eric has to do, and he 
does it delightfully. 

Miss Adams is, of course, the successful jester among several 
aspirants for the post, and, winning this, she is not long in 
winning her lady-love. I should not say “ her,” perhaps, because 
Miss Adams is in the doublet and hose of a prince, which, by the 
way, she wears most becomingly, thanks to the lessons Peter Pan 
has given her. 


A merciful man is merciful to his piano; wherefore our pleasure 
with Mr. Leslie Harris’s recent ‘“ musical monologue” at the 
Hudson Theatre was, to some extent, tempered with a vicarious 
sympathy for the poor, protesting victim of his fine, frenzied 
osteopianothy. Nevertheless, it was not easy to withhold appre- 
ciation of Mr. Harris’s complacent, numorous personality. Mr. 
Harris hails from England, and he made his début here in the part 
of what used to be called, in the days of Corney Grain, a “ draw- 
ing-room entertainer,” to impress a New York audience with a 
fine smoked sugar-cured razorback brand of English humor. To 
his eredit it must be said that he accomplished this gigantic 
task with considerable ability. Mr. Harris is exquisitely English, 
“ England’s Greatest Entertainer,” according to a self-entertained 
opinion. From fleeting recollections of other brands of this article 
we should be disposed to agree with him. 


Season’s 


ADAMS IN A NEW VERSE DRAMA 
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For “The Literary Sense,” a thirty-minute satire of the most 
delicate order, our stage is just now indebted to Europe and to 
Arthur Schnitzler, who last season gave us “ The Reckoning.” At 
the Madison Square Theatre, Miss Katherine Grey has_ revived 
“The Reckoning.” one of the thought-provoking dramas, and she 
precedes it with the newer piece by the same auther. 

Charles Harvey Genung has made the translation of “ The 
Literary Sense” from Schnitzler’s “ Literature,” and he has pre 
served a Shawlike attitude toward the theme, which has hai 
several recent and laughable examples in the field of letters on 
this side of the water. A young woman writer has indulged her 
self, for the purpose of securing “‘ copy.” in more or less platonic 
affairs with two men. Until the publication of their respective 
books, the girl and the literary one of her two friends has sup 
posed the other to be entirely serious. The party of the first part 
lias in each case, it transpires, used the letters of the party of 
the second part, and “copy” has been made of various “ sacred 
moments” in their friendship. But, alas! like murder, the books 
will out. Behold, they contain the same letters! To the rage and 
disgust of lover number two—the sincere one—and the embarrass 
ment of the two authors. 

The satire of this situation is distilled into crisp lines 
pungent epigrams that again suggest Shaw. 


and 

















Miss Katherine Grey in the crucial Scene of “ The 
Reckoning” at the Madison Square Theatre 
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Tactful 


An Iowa Representative tells a story of 
the campaign which resulted in the election 
of Mr. Leslie Shaw to the Governorship of 
that State. By one of those complications 
that make all politics a confusion to the 
ordinary citizen, Mr. Shaw lost his own 
county, although he was elected by a large 
majority. . 

In Mr. Shaw’s town there was an Irish 
shoemaker named Mulligan, who had always 
made and repaired the statesman’s shoes. 
The morning after election Mr. Shaw had 
occasion to visit Mulligan’s shop. , 

“JT congratulate ye, Governor,” said 
Mulligan, as Mr. Shaw entered. 

“Vell,” said Shaw, “I’m glad to be 
elected, but, Mulligan, I’m sorry to have 
lost mv home county.” 

Mulligan vouchsafed no reply, but ham- 
mered vigorously at the work in hand. The 
Governor, noting this strange silence, added: 

“You see, Mulligan, it’s a hard thing to 
have your own home go against you.” 

Still was Mulligan silent, a circumstance 
that enlisted Mr. Shaw’s intense interest. 
“What would you say, Mulligan, when a 
man loses the county in which he lives?” 

A Democratic gleam came into the eye of 
Mulligan. “Phat wud oi say, Governor? 
All oi could say is that it’s a bad thing you 
didn’t live in ivery county in the shtate.” 





Nip and Tuck 


“Wnen Brown came to this city ten 
years ago he didn’t have a cent.” 
“ “Well, well. How did he make out?” 
“Oh, he’s still holding his own.” 





Illuminated Version 


Tus King was in the counting house 
Counting up his money (oblivious of the 
fact that mere material welfare will not 
save a nation), 
The Queen was in the kitchen 
Kating bread and honey (evidently shirk- 
ing her duty to the state, as no children 
are mentioned), 
The maid was in the garden 
Hanging out the clothes (she should pray 
to be delivered from love of luxury and 
case), 
When along came a blackbird 
And pecked off her nose (clearly a nature 
fake of the same class as the wolf cari- 
bou story). 
McLaNnpBurGH WILSON. 





oo 


Not the Kind Wanted 


“TittLe WILLIE ran away to hunt red 
skins.” 

‘Wend 

“But he didn’t find any until his father 
had finished with him.” 





Not the Cat He Meant 


For a number of years a bitter feud had 
existed between the Browns and Perkinses, 
next doo: neighbors. The trouble had 
originated through the depredations of 
Brown’s cat, and had grown so fixed an 
affair that neither party ever dreamt of 
“making up.” One day, hewever, Brown 
sent his servant next door with a _peace- 
making note for Mr. Perkins. which read: 

* Mr. Brown sends his compliments to Mr. 
Perkins, and begs to say that his old cat 
died this morning.” 

Perkins’s written reply was bitter: 

“Mr. Perkins is sorry to hear of Mr. 
Rrown’s trouble, but he had not héard that 
Mrs. Brown was ill.” 





At the Masked Ball 


“Do you know, by Jove! T actually kissed 
niy own wife just now.” 
‘’Sh! Don’t say a word. I did the same 


thing.” 
.—] 
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e Best Bitter Lique 


nderberg 


“Toe World's Best 


=. Bitters 


A Oldest and best 
Tonic Cordial. It 
stimulates, in- 
vigorates and 
aids digestion as 
nothing else will. 

Sold Everywhere. 


Ee 
LUYTIES BROTHERS, 
U.S. Agents, New York. 





sions. 
Malta, 19 Days in Eg. 
Athens, Rome, the Riviera, etc. 


40 TourRS TO EUROPE 


attractive ever offered. F. ©. CLARK, Times Bldg., New York. 


CLARK’S CRUISE OF THE “ARABIC.” 


T 16,000 tons, fine, large, unusually steady. 


O THE ORIEN 


February 6 to April 17, 1908, 


Seventy days, costing only $400.00 and up, including shore excur- 

i SPECIAL’ FEATURES? Madeira, Cadiz, Seville, Algiers, 

ypt and the Moly Land, Constantinople, 
ti 


most compre- 
hensive and 














For Toursand Cruises 


tothoORIENT™ 3. 
WEST INDIES 


Italy or Egypt 


See our illustrated book of information. 
HAMBURCG-AMERICAN LINE 


New York Boston PHILADELPHIA 
Cuicaco Sr. Louis SAN FRANCISCO 
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Old Jocosity 


In aid of would-be humorists (we'd rather 
aid than be ‘em) 

Some modern Croesus should maintain a 
funny men’s museum, 

Where there should be a moral and instrue- 
tive exhibition 

Of jokes and gags all duly tagged with 
notes and definition, 

And classified and catalogued in every 
known variety, 

So long, so tirelessly worked off on suffering 
society ; 

In short, a great museum called that of 
Unnatural History, 

Where humorists could find old joke’ and 
pluck them of their mystery. 

For instance: take the venerable ever-youth- 
ful witticism 

About the mother-in-law of man, which 
weathers every criticism. 

This might be labelled: * Origin, in time of 
poor King Solomon; 

Revived for Henry VIII. and Mormons; 
quality, a hollow one; 

Varieties. some fifty-seven, too numerous to 
mention ; 

Purpose, that of safety-valve for conjugal 
dissension.” : 

Or take that gag, “The good old times,” 
which antedates Jerusalem, 

And reached a wide acceptance in the days 
of old Methusalem. 

The joke on drunkards “seeing snakes ” 
goes back, ’tis thought, to Noah. 

(He saw, of course, just water snakes, not 
the terrestrial boa.) 

“The theatre hat’”—the youngest joke in 
all the vast museum— 

Can now be found no farther back than the 
Roman Coliseum. 

On t’other hand, the ancientest, according 
to Orosius, 

Is traceable to Mother Eve; subject, “ the 
child precocious.” 

And Seth, the third of Adam born (see 
Bishop Ussher’s table), 

Originated puns like this: “I’d raise Cain 
were I Abel.” 
The “ignorance of doctors’ 
a favorite steady 
From ancient times—revived long since in 
the youth of Mrs. Eddy. 

The “ lawyer, worsted by his witness,” holds 
a high position,— 

As old as the “dodging debtor” joke of 
origin Phenician. 

On old Egyptian fleshpots carved are jokes 
on young wives’ cooking, 

And jests on barbers date from when Delilah 
was good-looking. 

One label would on all the rest throw light 
of odd obliquity 

By showing what a favorite joke is favorite 
jokes’ antiquity. 

In our museum all these facts, and more as 
edifying, 

Relating to the witty things our maga- 
zines are buying, 

Would be set forth and labelled with the 
greatest scrupulo8ity 

For information of professional men of 
humorosity. 

This would not check their output—we 
cannot be so sanguine,— 

But ’twould make sure that all their jokes 
they’d have the good old tang go in; 

For ’tis well known the humorist’s pitfall 
is “ eriginality ”; 

And he, by following beaten ways, avoids his 
bane, banality. GEORGE JAY. 
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gibe has been 





With an Eye to the Future 


QUEEN ALEXANDRA of Gracious Presence 
herself attended last spring’s annual Man- 
sion House Féte in London, and because of 
that auspicious fact there is a tale to tell— 
and worth the while. One of the diminutive 
flower maidens was both pretty and plump, 
and when Her Majesty stopped for an in- 
stant to smile down upon her, what did she 
do but put up her wee (and tempting) 
mouth for a kiss, which she received. 

“Molly!” gasped her astounded mother, 
after the distinguished visitor had passed 
on, “ how could you!” 

And Molly gave good reason. “I fought,” 
said she, “it ’uld be interestin’ to tell my 
grandchillern.” 
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THE PORTABLE WIRELESS TELEPHONE 
“TALK WHILE YOU WALK" 


; “THE WIRELESS TICKER 
THE BROKERS CONSTANT COMPANION 
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THE POSSIBILITIES OF WIRELESS 


DRAWN BY A. B. WALKER 
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A Tragedy © 


A uwoTeL proprietor in Kansas City once 


} told of an amusing incident connected with 


sets? 





ais 


) everything he could think of. 





1 TER 





the stay at his house of a rural politician of 


+ Missouri. 


The politician had come to the hotel for 


+ but one day, and he had taken his dinner 


elsewhere with a friend. When, on coming 
to pay his bill, he found himself charged 
with a day’s board, dinner and all, he pro- 
tested vigorously. It was explained to him 
that the American plan was based strictly 
on time, and that if he chose to eat else- 
where it was his’ own lookout. The man, 
however, refused to be pacified, and paid 
the bill under protest. Then, to every one’s 
surprise, he asked if dinner were “ still on.” 
Upon being informed that it lasted until 
nine in the evening, he exclaimed: 

“T’ve eaten one dinner, but I’m going to 
get my money’s worth out of this house, if I 
suffer all the torments of dyspepsia.” 

He then rushed into one of the dining 
rooms, seized a bill of fare, and ordered 
When he 
finally reached his limit, the waiter handed 
him a check for $8.35. 

“What's that for?” he demanded. 

“Your dinner, sir.” 

“But I have already paid for my dinner 
in my bill,” protested the unfortunate man. 
“T am staying here on the American plan.” 


“Then you should have gone into the 
other dining room,” said the waiter. “ This 


is the European-plan café.” 





What They Did To Him 


“Wuy did Napoleon hate the English?” 
once asked an instructor in history in a pub- 
lie school of Cincinnati—te which question 
no immediate reply was offered by any 
pupil. 

“I’m sure somebody knows,” said the 
teacher, hopefully, scanning the faces before 
her. - 

“T think I kin tell, mum,” finally ven- 
tured a dirty faced lad in the rear of the 
roo. “He hated the English because they 


‘made him live an’ die all by himself on the 


ee 


rock of St. Helena.” 





Fixed 


OnE of the local officials of Chicago tells 
of a plumber’s apprentice who, on his way to 


)work one morning, called at the office of the 
health authorities and made known his wish 


/to register his father’s death. 


When the 


‘clerk asked the date of the demise, thé son 


CF 


replied : 
| “He ain't dead yet; but he will be before 
Fnight. I thought it would save me another 


jjourney if you put it down now.” 


Sesxstinte 


)Philadelphia clubs. 


“That won’t do at all,” said the clerk. 
“Perhaps your father will live for a long 
while yet.” 

“Well, I don’t know,” responded the ap- 
prentice, doubtfully. “The doctor says he 
ae and he knows what he has given 
lim.” 





Overheard 


An amusing story is told at one of the 
It seems that an older 
member thereof, a clever chap, was being 


i {rightfully bored by his vis-a-vis at table in 


the cafe one night, the latter individual 


pbeing as dull as the former was bright. 






The talk was fast becoming unendurable, 
when the first-named member chanced to ob- 
serve a man at the other end of the dining 
oom vawning in a manner that threatened 
to.dislocate his jaws. ; ; 

“Look!” exclaimed the first member, in 
desperation, ‘we are overheard!” 





His Point 


jen £ Boy (in toy shop). “Is this bank 
safe?” 
PP ALESMAN, “ Absolutely, my little man. 
I Warrant you won’t break into it.” 

But T want one that. papa and mamma 
an’t break into.” 
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. Letters 
of 
Credit. 


Brown Brothers & Co., 


BankeEks, No. 59 WALL STREET. 


Bills of exchange bought and 
sold. Cable Transfers to Eu- 
rope and South Africa, Com- 
mercial and Travellers’ Letters 
of Credit. Collections made. 
International Cheques, Cer- 
tificates of Deposit. 


ing book. 





Harper’s Electricity Book for Boys 
By JOSEPH H. ADAMS 

A valuable knowledge of electricity will be quickly 

gained by any boy in constructing home-made - 

teries, motors, switches, insulators, coils, etc., all of 

which can be easily built by following the practical 

directions set down in this instructive and entertain- 


bat- 


Illustrated. $1.75. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, N. Y. 
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Morton Trust Compan 


38 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK 


Executor, Trustee, Guardian, 
Interest Allowed on Deposits. 
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“HEY, FELLERS, HERE’S DE PRESIDENT!” 





RIDER AGENTS WANTED 


in each town to ride and exhibit sample 
Bicycle. Write for special offer. 
We Ship on Approval without acent 
Ky deposit, allow 10 DAYS FREE TRIAL 
and prepay freight on ev bicycle. 
- FACTORY PRICES on bicycles,tires 
‘ Ge and sundries. Do sot duy until youreceive our cate 
alogsand learn our unAcardof prices and marvelous specialoffer, 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. P-269 Chitago, lil. 
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“MADE AT KEY WEST= 


FOR MEN 








$500.00 BRUSH 





Designed by Alanson P. Brush, designer of the 
Single Cylinder Cadillac. 


Seats two—that’s all. Goes fast 
enough-that’s all. Costs less to 
run than a horse. 


Speed up to twenty-six miles per hour; goes twen- 
ty-five miles per gallon of gasoline. Vertical motor 


and other mechanism under hood—a marvel of acces- 
sibility. Wonderful hill climber—goes anywhere 
wheels will go. Durable, certain, comfortable, lively, 
handsome, almost noiseless, almost vibrationless and 


rides like a baby carriage. Solid tires standard, pneu- 
matic $50.00 extra. 


More runabouts of Brush’s design are 
running than of any other designer in 
the world. 

Write for catalog and name of nearest dealer. 

BRUSH RUNABOUT CO. 
38 Baltimore Ave., - Detroit, Mich. 














FRENCH’S 
SPRING EXAMPLES 


Excel in refinement of model, in treatment 
of technique, and in perfection of construc- 
tive detail. 


We invite the opportunity to explain superior 
features in Broughams (5 sizes), Panel-Boot 
Victorias (4 weights), "Busses (full series), 
and the standard horse-drawn vehicles. 
CATALOGUES TO PROSPECTIVE BUYERS 
THE FRENCH CARRIAGE CO. 


(FERDINAND F. FRENCH) 


DESIGNERS, BUILDERS, 
DISTRIBUTORS SELECT CARRIAGES 


92-98 SUMMER ST. BOSTON, MASS. 
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Hypnotic Therapeutics 
In Theory and Practice — 
By JOHN D. QUACKENBOS, A.M., M.D. © 


Author of “ Hypnotism in Mental and Moral Culture 


An exposition of hypnotism as the great y 
regenerative force of the age, based on gi. § 
entific facts, and written for the general 4 
reader. It is the result of over seven thoy. | 
sand personal experiences of the author with 
hypnotic treatment of the physically and | 
morally diseased, many of which have stirred 
public attention. As a narrative and as q 
record of humanity, this book will impress § 
and amaze all sorts of readers. 4 


Price, $2.00 net 








Crown 8vo. 


Memoirs of a Russian Governor | 
Prince Serge Dmitriyevich Urussoy 


Translated by HERMAN ROSENTHAL 


Never before has the truth about the land 
of the Czar been told by one of the inside 
circle—the truth about the methods of the 
governors, the schemes of the police depart. | 
ment, the intrigues and the corruptions that 
are known to be sapping the Slavic govern. 
ment. Especially have these evils never. 
been admitted and proved by a prince of an” 
ancient family, an administrator, a member 
of the first Duma, and a courageous patriot, | 


8vo, Cloth, Untrimmed Edges. Price, $1.50 net 


Letters and Literary Memorials, 
of Samuel J. Tilden . 
Edited by JOHN BIGELOW, LL.D. 


A valuable contribution to American[) 
political history, throwing new light upon}” 
a notable career and upon the public move-F) 
ments of Tilden’s time. The letters are 
full of interest, setting forth ‘the personal 
characteristics of a remarkable man, and 


‘are rich in facts tending to a better under § 


standing of the history of half a century. 


Two Volumes. 8vo, Gilt Tops, Untrimmed Edges, 
(In Box.) Price, $6.00 net 


Immortal Memories 
By CLEMENT SHORTER 


Collected in this volume are a numbet 


| of informal addresses touching the life and 


associations of men of letters, and dedicated 
“to the immortal memory ” of Samuel John- 
son, William Cowper, George Borrow, and 
others. By reason of fine material ant 
distinctive style these addresses make most 
excellent reading. \ 


Crown 8vo. Price, $1.50 


‘The Collected Poems of 
Dora Sigerson Shorter 


These poems comprise ballad and folk 
lyrics of the old native Irish, more movitt 
than stories and vibrant with melody, at 
many delicately wrought lyrics, independet! 
of the Celtic, besides. They are by a gifte 
Irishwoman, writing, says George Meredith, 
from her heart of the legends of her countty 
and the superstitions of the peasantty. 
Mr. Meredith, in the introduction, supplies 
a rare criticism of Celtic poetic art. 


Crown 8vo, Gilt Top, Untrimmed Edges. Price, $1. 
_ 
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and Brooklyn, send a 2-cent stamp to Advertisis 
Dep’t, Room D, Grand Central Station, New York. 
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TEN TO 


SEVENTEEN 


A Boarding-School Diary 


By JOSEPHINE DASKAM BACON 


Author of “The Memoirs of a Baby” 





From “Ten to Seventeen” 


HIS is a diary of girls in 
boarding-school during those 
years when the world is made up 
chiefly of two kinds of excitement 


Those 


who are concerned with the story 


—sentiment and scrapes. 


are all healthy, charming girls 
—Roberta, who writes the 
‘“Cevents,” ‘** Ben,”? whose clever- 
ness inspires them, and Constantia, 
who prefixes to each event a kind 
of “poem” truly remarkable. The 
story involves grown-ups and their 
various affairs, seen from the gen- 


“fi uine school-girl point of view, and expressed in the exact 








language of the age. 
at school are like between ten and seventeen would need to 
a read only a single page to remember. 
‘if || | please equally those who are young and those young no longer. 


Any one who had forgotten what girls 


The book is sure to 


Illustrated. Price, $1.50 
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Commissioner Smith vs. The Standard Oil Ge, 


’ 





From the Railway World, Fanuary 3, 1908. 


Mr.. Herbert Knox Smith, whose zeal 
in the cause of economic reform has been 
in no wise abated by the panic which he 
and his kind did so much to bring on, is 
out with an answer to President Moffett, 
of the Standard Oil Company of Indiana. 
The publication of this answer, it is officially 
given out, was delayed several weeks, 
‘for business reasons,’ because it was not 
deemed advisable to further excite the 
public mind, which was profoundly dis- 
turbed by the crisis. Now that the storm 
clouds have rolled by, however, the Com- 
missioner rushes again into the fray. 

Our readers remember that the chief 
points in the defense of the Standard Oil 
Company, as presented by President Moffett, 
were, (1) that the rate of six cents on oil 
from Whiting to East St. Louis has been 
issued to the Standard Oil Company as the 
lawful rate by employes of the Alton, 
(2) that the 18-cent rate on file with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission was a 
class and not a commodity rate, never 
being intended to apply to oil, (3) that oil 
was shipped in large quantities between 
Whiting and East St. Louis over the 
Chicago and Eastern Illinois at six and 
one-fourth cents per hundred pounds, which 
has been filed with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission as the lawful rate, and 
(4) that the 18-cent rate on oil was entirely 
out of proportion to lawful rates on other 
commodities between these points of a 
similar character and of greater value, 
such, for example, as linseed oil, the law- 
ful rate on which was eight cents. Presi- 
dent Moffett also stated that thousands 
of tons of freight had been sent by other 
shippers between these points under sub- 
stantially the same conditions as governed 
the shipments of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany. 

This defense of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany was widely quoted and has un- 
doubtedly exerted a powerful influence 
upon the public mind. Naturally the 
Administration, which has staked the suc- 
cess of its campaign against the “trusts” 
upon the result of its attack upon this 
company, endeavors to offset this influence, 
and hence the new deliverance of Com- 
missioner Smith. 

We need hardly to point out that his 
rebuttal argument is extremely weak, 
although as strong, no doubt, as the cir- 
cumstances would warrant. He answers 
the points made by President Moffett 
substantially as follows: (1) The Standard 
Oil Company had a traffic department, 
and should have known that the six-cent 
rate had not been filed, (2) no answer, 
(3) the Chicago and Eastern Illinois rate 
was a secret rate because it read, not from 
Whiting, but from Dolton, which is de- 
scribed as ‘‘a village of about 1,500 popu- 
lation just outside of Chicago. Its only 
claim to note is that it has been for many 
years the point of origin for this and 
similar secret rates.’” The Commissioner 
admits in describing this rate that there 


was a note attached stating that the rate’ 


could also be used from Whiting. 

The press has quite generally hailed this 
statement of the Commissioner of Corpo- 
rations as a conclusive refutation of what 
is evidently recognized as the strongest re- 
buttal argument advanced by the Standard. 

In fact, it is as weak and inconclusive 
as the remainder of his argument. The 
lines of the Chicago and Eastern Illinois 


do not run into Chicago. They termi- 
nate at Dolton, from which point entrance 
is made over the Belt Line. Whiting, 
where the oil freight originates, is not 
on the lines of the Chicago and Eastern 
Illinois, which receives its Whiting freight 
from the Belt Line at Dolton. ~The former 
practice, now discontinued, in filing tariffs 
was to make them read from a point on 
the line of the filing road, and it was also 
general to state on the same sheet that the 
tariff would apply to other points, e. g., 
Whiting. The Chicago and Eastern Illinois 
followed this practice in filing its rate from 
Dolton, and making a note on the sheet 
that it applied to Whiting. This was in 
1895, when this method of filing tariffs 
was in common use. 

Now let us see in what way the intend- 
ing shipper of oil could be misled and 
deceived by the fact that the Chicago and 
Eastern Illinois had not filed a rate reading 
from Whiting. Commissioner Smith con- 
tends that ‘‘concealment is the only motive 
for such a circuitous arrangement,” i. e., 
that this method of filing the rate was 
intended to mislead intending competitors 
of the Standard Oil Company. Suppose 
such a prospective oil refiner had applied 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
for the rate from Chicago to East St. Louis 
over the Chicago and Eastern Illinois, he 
would have been informed that the only 
rate filed with the commission by this 
company was 6} cents from Dolton, and 
he would have been further informed, 
if indeed he did not know this already, 
that this rate applied throughout Chicago 
territory. So that whether he wished to 
locate his plant at Whiting, or anywhere 
else about Chicago, under an arrangement 
of long standing, and which applies to all 
the industrial towns in the neighborhood 
of Chicago, he could have his freight 
delivered over the Belt Line to the Chicago 
and Eastern Illinois at Dolton and trans- 
ported to East St. Louis at a rate of 6} 
cents. Where, then, is the concealment 
which the Commissioner of Corporations 
makes so much of? Any rate---from Dol- 
ton on the Eastern Illinois or Chappell 
on the Alton, or Harvey on the Illinois 
Central, or Blue Island on the Rock Island, 
applies throughout Chicago territory to 
shipments from Whiting, as to shipments 
from any other point in the district. So 
far from the Eastern Illinois filing its rate 
from Dolton in order to deceive the shipper, 
it is the Commissioner of Corporations who 
either betrays his gross ignorance of trans- 
portation customs in Chicago territory or 
relies on the public ignorance of these 
customs to deceive the public, too apt to 
accept unquestioningly every statement 
made by a Government official as neces- 
sarily true, although, as in the present 
instance, a careful examination shows 
these statements to be false. 

The final point made by President Moffett 
that other commodities of a character 
similar to oil were carried at much lower 
rates than 18 cents, the Commissioner of 
Corporations discusses only with the remark 
that ‘‘the ‘reasonableness’ of this rate is 
not in question. The question is whether 
this rate constituted a discrimination as 
against other shippers of oil,” and he also 
makes much of the failure of President 
Moffett to produce before the grand jury 
evidence of the alleged illegal acts of which 
the Standard Oil official said that other 


large shippers in the territory had been 
guilty. Considering the fact that theg 
shippers included the packers and clevator 
men of Chicago, the action of the grand 
jury in calling upon President Moffett to 
furnish evidence of their wrong-doing may 
be interpreted as a demand for an clabora- 
tion of the obvious; but the fact that a 
rate-book containing these freight rates 
for other shippers was offered in evidence 
during the trial and ruled out by Judge 
Landis was kept out of sight. President 
Moffett would not, of course, accept the 
invitation of the grand jury, although he 
might have been pardoned if he had re. 
ferred them to various official investigations 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and other departments of the Government, 

We come back, therefore, to the con- 
clusion of the whole matter, which is that 
the Standard Oil Company of Indiana 
was fined an amount equal to seven or 
eight times the value of its entire property, 
because its traffic department did not 
verify the statement of the Alton rate 
clerk, that the six-cent commodity rate 
on oil had been properly filed with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. There 
is no evidence, and none was introduced 
at the trial, that any shipper of oil from 
Chicago territory had been interfered with 
by the eighteen-cent rate, nor that the 
failure of the Alton to file its six-cent rate 
had resulted in any discrimination against 
any independent shipper,—we must take 
this on the word of the Commissioner of 
Corporations and of Judge Landis. Neither 
is it denied, even by Mr. Smith, that the 
“independent” shipper of oil whom he 
pictures as being driven out of business by 
this discrimination of the Alton could have 
shipped all the oil he desired to ship from 


,Whiting via Dolton over the lines of the 


Chicago and Eastern Illinois to East. st. 
Louis. In short, President Moffett’s de- 
fense is still good, and we predict will be 
so declared by the higher court. 

The Standard Oil Company has been 
charged with all manner of crimes and 
misdemeanors. Beginning with the fa 
mous Rice of Marietta, passing down to 
that apostle of popular liberties, Henry 
Demarest Lloyd, with his Wealth Against 
the Commonwealth, descending by easy 
stages to Miss Tarbell’s offensive persot 
alities, we finally reach the nether depths 
of unfair and baseless misrepresentation 
in the report of the Commissioner 
Corporations. The Standard has beet 
charged with every form of commercial 
piracy and with most of the crimes on tit 
corporation calendar. After long yeafs 
of strenuous attack, under the leadership 
of the President of the United States, the 
corporation is at last dragged to the bat 
of justice to answer for its misdoings. 
The whole strength of the Government 
is directed against it, and at last, we aft 
told, the Standard Oil Company is to pay 
the penalty of its. crimes, and it is finally 
convicted of having failed to verify the 
statement of a rate clerk and is forthwith 
fined a prodigious sum, measured by the 
car. Under the old criminal law, th 
theft of property worth more than a shik 
ling was punishable by death. Under tht 
interpretation of the Interstate Commer? 
law by Theodore Roosevelt and Judge 
Kenesaw Landis, a technical error of @ 
traffic official is made the excuse for the 
confiscation of a vast amount of property: 
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